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THE GREEN Room 
(Continued from page 11) 


tacular “tracking down” of “Kit” Marlowe’s murderer by 
J. Leslie Hotson of Harvard. 

The author of “The Dilemma of Democracy in the 
United States” has lived in three interesting American com- 
monwealths and has been an active participant in the public 
affairs of his time. Back of his political ideas, however, lie 
years of discriminating investigation in American history, 
which have led to the writing of many historical studies. 
A native of North Carolina and for eight years a citizen 
of Virginia, Wii11AM E. Dopp, is now professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Chicago. Among his books 
are lives of Woodrow Wilson and of Jefferson Davis. 

Grorce T. W. Parrick, professor in the University of 
Iowa, is widely known as a contributor to philosophical and 
psychological journals. He is author of many books in- 
cluding “The Psychology of Relaxation.” In sending his 
paper “Mind Emergent” to the Virginta QuarTeERLy, Mr. 
Patrick wrote, “I have tried to answer the question, “What 
is mind?” 

Vireinta Woopwarp Coup of Baltimore, is a contribu- 
tor to most of the better magazines and well-known for her 
poetry. CHartes Wuarton Srork, long editor of Con- 
temporary Verse, is himself a poet of recognized gifts. 
Viremi1a McCormick (Mrs. J. Jett McCormick) is editor 
of “The Lyric,” one of the most distinctive of the poetry 
magazines. She has been one of the leaders in the Poetry 
Club of Norfolk and was last year president of The Poe- 
try Society of Virginia. Her latest volume is “Voices of the 
Wind.” Bensamin Sepp, author of “Watchers of the 
Hearth” and other volumes of verse, is a native of Virginia. 
His influence as an interpreter of literature at Wake For- 
est College in North Carolina has been one of the most 
potent factors in the development of a group of younger 
writers in the South. He himself has chronicled the poig- 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES, DRAMATIST : 
SELF - REVEALED 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


MAN cast in the true mould of gentleman, an 
A Englishman of the Lion’s breed, a loyal friend of 

the United States, is Henry Arthur Jones. To his 
credit, to the enrichment of English drama, stands a long 
line of plays and comedies, ranging in type from the phe- 
nomenally popular melodrama, “The Silver King,” through 
the tense drama of “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” the beautiful 
and moving tragedy of “Michel and His Lost Angel,” and 
the idealistic “The Divine Gift,” to the high and sophisti- 
cated comedy, “The Liars.” At the age of seventy-four, 
Mr. Jones is more active, physically and mentally, than 
many of his juniors in years. Books and essays continue to 
flow from his pen at almost unabated speed. If social, edu- 
cational, and economic questions since the Great War have, 
in great measure, monopolized his attention, to the exclu- 
sion of the drama, he has by no means lost his hold upon the 
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playgoing public. “The Lie,” with Sybil Thorndike in the 
leading role, recently ran for months to packed houses in 
London, and I can testify to the enthusiastic appreciation 
of the audiences. 

For years, Mr. Jones has led a sort of crusade against 
the so-called “theatre of ideas” of which Bernard Shaw is 
the leading living exponent. Shaw early came under the in- 
fluence of Ibsen; yet he gradually worked out an individual 
technic. Although Jones has publicly done penance for it, 
he did try to “improve on Ibsen” in re-writing “A Doll’s 
House,” with a happy ending, entitled “Breaking a Butter- 
fly.” Throughout his sixty-odd plays, one discovers virtu- 
ally no trace of Ibsen’s influence. For the “harum-scarum” 
and the “Pentonville omnibus” schools of drama, as he 
terms them, Jones has no use. He insists, if I may permit 
myself a slang phrase, that they “don’t get you anywhere.” 
“The ‘Harum-scarum’ school,” he observes, “in a brilliant, 
formless way rattles up our conventional morality and leaves 
the conventional playgoer standing on his head, uncertain 
as to what is right and wrong, or whether there is anything 
that is right or wrong. The ‘Pentonville omnibus’ school 
gives us photographs of prosaic persons in their most prosaic 
surroundings, and solemnly reports their prosaic sayings and 
doings.” Moreover, Jones makes out a strong case against 
“plays with a purpose.” Merely by treating social and po- 
litical problems, he contends, one cannot solve them. Either 
the dramatist has to cook up a case to suit himself, that is, 
to “load the dice” in favor of his own view of the case; or 
else, to remain strictly impartial, which produces static, not 
dramatic, pieces. Such plays, he points out, begin to “date” 
very rapidly; and soon are “as dead as mutton.” 

Of the pioneers in the renascence of the British drama in 
our day, numbering Shaw, Pinero, Wilde, and Galsworthy 
among its most conspicuous representatives, Jones is the 
most characteristically English, He was born September 
20, 1851, amidst scenes and surroundings which, he once told 
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me, had scarcely changed since Shakespeare was born three 
hundred years earlier in the same rank and condition and 
in an adjoining county. This little story he told me: “When 
my little granddaughter asked me the other day, ‘Grandy, 
if you were born in the next county to Shakespeare, why 
don’t you write better plays’ I answered her curtly and 
changed the subject.” 

While Jones has a surprising number of flat failures on 
his record, a considerable number of his plays have achieved 
long runs and honorable success on the English-speaking 
stage. In an era of the “doctrinaire drama,” which runs 
counter to Jones’ fundamental artistic ideas, he has achieved 
no success on the Continent or in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. If his ideal for the drama is “old-fashioned,” it is es- 
sentially sound. Asked if tte drama should not teach, he 
replied: “Yes, the drama should teach, indeed it cannot 
avoid teaching—either good or evil. But the drama should 
teach, not openly and directly by preachments and procla- 
mations and propaganda, but as Nature teaches—-silently, 
indirectly, implicitly: by action, not by words; with potent 
but unseen influence and occult far-removed results. The 
drama should slyly, obliquely insinuate lessons in the science 
which most of all we are concerned to learn—the science 
of wise living.” 


A CONVERSATION ON THE ArT OF WritinG Piays: 


Henry ArTHUR JONES AND ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The dining room at 19 Kidderpore Avenue, London. 
Time: the period of the recent successful runs of “The Lie” 
at the New and “The Goal” at the Haymarket. A speak- 
ing likeness of the popular English dramatist, full-length, 
seated, looks straight in the eye the American critic, stand- 
ing at the cozy fire-place. Bidden to the dramatist’s study, 
the visitor notes with pleased recognition the cartoons of 
Max Beerbohm and Oliver Herford upon the landing—Ber- 
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nard Shaw as Mephistopheles with forked tail dancing de- 
mentedly above the flames, and Shaw and Jones, as knights 
in armor, tilting violently at each other over the vexed rela- 
tions of England and America. The visitor from over-seas 
is hospitably greeted, with an air of old-world courtesy, by 
Henry Arthur Jones, slight and dapper of figure, with 
ruddy complexion, pointed, slightly curling beard, eyes 
alight with animation, the aquiline nose of the humorist 
sharpened with the contour of the satirist. 


JonEs: Ever since you dined with me at the Atheneum 
the other evening, I have been reflecting, not without a cer- 
tain dismay and disquietude, over your interesting project 
of discovering the secrets of dramatic technic. You have con- 
ceived an original and fascinating theme for investigation. 
Whereas in recent years, several dramatists have spoken and 
written about their art, and have given hints and glimpses 
of how they write their plays, I do not know of any detailed 
confession or explanation of a dramatist as to how he wrote 
a play. 

HENpDERSON: Two themes have for many years obsessed 
me—themes which, extraordinarily enough, have somehow 
eluded the attention of the dramatic critic. Tragedy has 
monopolized the field; and there is no dearth of books on the 
art and philosophy of the tragic drama. But, aside from a 
few brilliant tentatives—Meredith’s essay, Lanson’s chap- 
ter, special studies of separate periods or movements—there 
is no book on the history and philosophy of Comedy. I 
mean to write that book. Furthermore, whereas there are 
plenty of books on playmaking and dramatic technic, most 
of them entirely worthless, there is no work in existence con- 
taining the “conscientious confessions” of any considerable 
group of dramatists. I leave out of account the shallow 
rhymed essay of Lope de Vega, “The New Art of Writing 
Plays,” and the somewhat light and frivolous letters from 
a dozen French dramatists in Abraham Dreyfus’s “Com- 
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ment se fait une piéce de thédtre.” I have come here this 
morning to evoke from you another “philosophy of composi- 
tion”—but minus the “tongue in cheek,” about which the 
critics are still in fine doubt concerning Poe’s “confession.” 

Jones: A dramatist is a story-teller. Only the other 
day George Moore in an American interview, remarked that 
if I had given myself entirely to fiction, I should have writ- 
ten better novels than Thomas Hardy. But I must enter a 
firm protest against this generous estimate. However 
; I must insist that a dramatist’s first duty is to tell 
astory. In those cartons you see there upon my shelves are 
some scores of plots, which only await my leisure to be 
turned into plays. So, while I think it is possible to impart 
the main rules of writing plays, I do not think it possible to 
teach or train anyone to become a dramatist. The technic 
of playwriting can cnly be learned by constant study, ob- 
servation and practice in the theatre itself. Books and ver- 
bal instruction are of comparatively little help or value. 

Henverson: The vocabulary of dramatic technic al- 
ways amuses me, suggesting that a play is now a ragoit, 
now an architectural structure, now a narrative, now an es- 
say in logic. People speak of concocting a play, constructing 
a play, writing a play, embodying a philosophy in dramatic 
form. Was it not the imaginative Herbert Spencer who 
with perhaps unconscious humor described a tragedy as a 
deduction killed by a fact? Plays have even been described 
as a sort of dramatic algebra: when all the factors are can- 
celed out on each side of the equation, the drama is com- 
pleted. (Smiling). One is almost tempted to inquire: Is 
the writing of stage plays an art, a trade, or a science? 

Jones (solemnly): The drama in itself has no connec- 
tion with trade. But the author should always bear in mind 
that theatrical management is a business which must put up 
its shutters, if it continues to lose money. Goethe has said: 
“Shakespeare and Moliére wanted above all things to make 
money by their plays.” 
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The drama, again, is not analogous to science, though a 
sense of scientific exactitude and some knowledge of science, 
are often valuable aids to a dramatist. 

The drama is very closely allied to the art of fiction, as 
I have shown in my essay on Brunetiére’s “Law of the 
Drama,” where I dispute his contention that they are op- 
posing arts. (Reflectively). The drama, as Professor 
Brander Matthews has pointed out, has a great affinity to 
oratory in that it makes an instant popular appeal to an 
audience no larger than can be reached by the voice. (After 
a pause). The drama has a close analogy to the art of sculp- 
ture, in that its highest forms are ruled by large, lofty con- 
ventions, and are far removed from the small actualities of 
real life. 

HeEnperson (throwing up his hands in mock despair): 
Heavens! Trade, science, fiction, oratory, sculpture— 
how is the poor would-be dramatist to know “where to get 
off”? As an artist-scientist, I am convinced that there is 
one scientific procedure in playwriting: the writing of the 
scenario. No more gifted technical master of playwriting 
ever lived, I daresay, than Ibsen. On one occasion, be- 
sought by a budding dramatist to read the manuscript of 
his new play, Ibsen curtly demanded the scenario. When 
the young man proudly replied that he needed no scenario, 
having followed his inspiration from scene to scene whither- 
soever it led him, Ibsen flew into a passion and showed the 
pseudo-dramatist the door, declaring that anyone who dis- 
pensed with a scenario didn’t know what a drama was and 
couldn’t possibly write one. Ibsen approached playmaking 
from a scientific point of view: and evidently regarded the 
scenario as bearing a vital relation to the drama in much the 
same way the architect regards the plans and specifications 
as related to the finished building or structure. I seriously 
doubt, however, if dramatists like Shaw, Pirandello and 
Meterlinck, draw up scenarios at all. I am a trifle curious 
as to your practice? 
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Jones (rwminatively): When the nucleus of the play has 
formed itself, and the characters have taken on flesh and 
blood, I begin to make notes of whatever may serve as a 
reminder or direction to me in writing the play. I jot down 
the various incidents in various sequences till I get the right 
and final one. I mark the keynotes of character, the ne- 
cessity of emphasizing this point or that. I write out scraps 
of dialogue on which the action depends, or which denote 
the relations of one character to another—anything that 
may serve to illuminate the story and make it easy for the 
spectator to follow on the stage. I throw into the heap of 
memoranda all the shifting and variable raw materials of 
the play as it comes into my head. 

I do not, as a matter of fact, make out a straight, clear 
scenario, for the reason that the main scheme of the play as 
it evolves, is always vividly in my mind, and I do not need 
to put it on paper. At the end, my scenario consists of hun- 
dreds of disconnected notes, signposts, and suggestions, the 
greater part of them jotted down after I have divided the 
play into acts, but with no order or plan that would be in- 
telligible to a reader who had not first seen or read the play. 
I take care always to be thoroughly acquainted with all my 
chief characters, and to study the miliew they have lived in, 
so that if I am challenged I could creditably sketch their 
entire history. 

HeEnverson: I recall that Ibsen always read the news- 
papers from cover to cover, including the advertisements— 
ever on the alert for the germ of a human and dramatic 
story, which we rather crudely call a “plot.” Incidents in 
other people’s lives, as well as in his own, furnished him with 
dramatic themes. Perhaps you take your “plots” from real 
life? 

Jones (eapansively): Any incident in real life, any 
paragraph in a paper, any scene of history or even some 
small scrap of talk, may be the starting-point of a plot. I 
have a large drawer full of incomplete plots, jottings, sug- 
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gestions, characters and themes waiting for stories to be 
fitted to them. I have never been without a good supply of 
plots. God sends them without my asking. 

HeENpDERSON: Playmaking is the result of conscious and 
unconscious activities—both of the reason and of the imag- 
ination. Reason takes care of the scientific aspect of play- 
making, imagination of the artistic aspect. I daresay a 
single, specific incident, vivid in color, dramatic in appeal, 
often produces an instinctive mental reaction which leads to 
the creation of a play? 

Jonrs: Sometimes a single striking incident or situation 
may start the train of a play and gather to it an auxiliary 
series of incidents and situations. Sometimes a succession 
of incidents—extraordinarily enough—may dart simultane- 
ously into the brain. The whole of the third act of “The 
Liars,” with its numerous developments, came to me not as 
a sequence of situations, but at one glance, as one sees a 
landscape, foreground and middle distance and background 
all at once. This part of playmaking, I cannot repeat too 
often, is as automatic as dreaming. But after the original 
conception has taken root, there is much conscious effort 
and shaping in compelling the scheme to go on all fours. 

HeEnverson: I cannot resist the temptation to ask if you 
draw your dramatic characters from real life. 

Jones: A character in real life may give hints and sug- 
gestions to a dramatist. But I have never photographed 
an individual and put him into a play. The mass of human 
life in all its infinite variety lies round about a dramatist, 
like a rich quarry of disordered strata—precious stones and 
metals and rocks, all inextricably mixed and distorted: it is 
for him to choose from the amorphous heap just that which 
he needs for his purpose of fashioning his group of figures, 
all of them related to each other, every character related to 
every other character—and none of them becoming a defi- 
nite human being, except he is hewn out of and taken away 
from human life, and re-fashioned and revitalized by the 
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author in a world of his own, which is but a microcosm of 
real life. 

HenpeERSON: Ibsen once said: “To dramatize is to see.” 
Indeed, he never wrote about his characters until, as he put 
it, he had them wholly in his power and knew them down to 
“the last folds of their souls.” According to Fru Ibsen, he 
was something of a clairvoyant; and she once told me that 
her husband again and again had a vision of Nora Helmer, 
with a white collar, her hand resting upon his shoulder, as 
he was writing “A Doll’s House.” Do you, perhaps, ever 
visualize your characters? 

JonrEs: In most cases, not very clearly. The outside of 
Hamlet may be different in a dozen different impersona- 
tions, and not one of them can claim to be the Hamlet that 
Shakespeare “visualized.” But every one of them may 
claim to be the Hamlet that Shakespeare conceived. 


When I set out to draw a character, I have some general 
idea of his appearance, dress, cast of features and so forth. 
But it is clear that many characters can be played with equal 
truth and effect in various guises and make-ups, and some- 
times with widely differing personalties. I try very hard to 
conceive and realize every character, before I bring him on 
the scene; to know exactly his spiritual make-up, his mental 
habits and way of expressing himself, so that if I am com- 
pelled, I could give reasons for his acting and speaking as he 
does at any moment of the play. I take great pains with my 
dialogue, and, so far as the necessary convention of the the- 
atre will allow, I try to make it the exact utterance of the 
character in that situation. When I write a scene, I hear 
every word of it spoken. Here again, the best work is au- 
tomatic, and the best and truest dialogue is not that which 
is taken from raw life, but that which registers itself upon 
the inner ear as the veritable utterance of that particular 
character in that particular situation. 

Henverson: Authentic history of some of the world’s 
great dramatists not infrequently reveals that a dramatic 
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character is a composite of several individuals. For in- 
stance, Ibsen’s “Brand,” his “Dr. Stockman,” Goethe’s 
“Faust,” Shaw’s “Dubedat,” Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”—to 
mention but a few; and often such a character is largely an 
autobiographic portrait. Perhaps you, too, create charac- 
ters who are composite of several individuals? 


Jones: Every character is a multiple character. We dif- 
fer from each other, not so much in possessing opposite 
qualities, as in possessing varying blends and proportions 
of the same human qualities. In the limits of a play the 
dramatist can exhaustively portray only a few leading per- 
sonages. The great majority of his personages can only 
expose those minor aspects of their characters which are 
relative and necessary to the development of the play. All 
the remaining aspects of their characters are purposely left 
in obscurity. Doubtless, a dramatist often composes a 
character from subconscious memories of several individ- 
uals. That is the true “creation” of character. 


If I were asked to describe the process whereby I have 
summoned my personages on to the stage, I should say: “I 
have imagined them from memory.” I have kept a close 
watch on all the men and women I have met. I have lis- 
tened to every conversation that has fallen within my ear- 
shot. I have thrown all my observations and experiences 
into a common melting pot, and have drawn from it fresh 
specimens and types of humanity that are new and con- 
sistent individuals compounded out of the massed material. 

HeEnvDERSON: Do you ever follow the line of classic tra- 
dition and build your play around a single individual, mak- 
ing that character the focus or central point of the play? 

Jones (nodding assent): Nearly all the great plays of 
the world are built round a single leading character—Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, Lear, Oedipus —. Historic and poetic plays 
are generally built around a single character. I have often 
started with a single leading character, letting the other 
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characters and the story grow round him—as in “The Mid- 
dleman,” “Mrs. Dane,” “The Hypocrites.” 

When the first idea of “The Liars” came to me, Falkner, 
and not Sir Christopher, was the chief part; and I could 
have built the story round Falkner. But in that case the 
play would have developed into a drama rather than a com- 
edy. But as the piece grew in my mind, it irresistibly 
shaped itself into a comedy. The fact that the great ma- 
jority of plays of all kinds are mainly the story of one or 
two leading characters, is an explanation, and a justifica- 
tion, of the star system. When we go to see “Hamlet”, we 
go, not so much to see the play, as to see some notable star 
in the leading part. 

HeEnperson: In witnessing a play, I often have the feel- 
ing that the dramatist has thrown a lot of characters upon 
the stage, locked in a given situation; and that the drama 
arises from the reactions of these particular individuals to 
the given situation. Another group of individuals might 
well resolve the problem in a different way. May I put the 
matter this way: Do you ever begin a play with a group 
of clearly defined characters, and let the drama develop from 
the mutual conflicts of the characters? 

Jones: Character and action in a play should jump to- 
gether and be inseparable. I should find it impossible to 
start a play with a group of well defined characters unless 
I had imagined their actions at the same time, and also their 
reactions upon each other. | 

It is, however, a common thing to start a play with one 
leading character and build a scheme of action around him, 
drawing in other important characters as the scheme takes 
shape. But, on the stage, character is in a vacuum until it 
is revealed by action. Until you have some sort of a story, 
however meagre, you have no play. Again, it is possible 
to imagine a milieu containing certain types of character; 
but until you realize them and set them doing things, you 
have no play. 
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Henperson: An American critic once compared the 
methods of De Maupassant with those of O. Henry in the 
Short-Story, to the disadvantage of the latter—on the 
ground that once De Maupassant had drawn a character, 
you could infallibly tell what that character would do, in 
any given set of circumstances; whereas the characters of 
O. Henry were quite irresponsible: you could never calcu- 
late in advance what they might do. The argument really 
is a brief for the American artist—who continually fur- 
nishes richness, the inexplicable, and that “continual slight 
novelty” which is the essential quality of romance. 

To turn for the moment from character to plot, most 
plays, on analysis, appear to be written for the sake of a 
given situation. The dramatist seems to have imagined the 
crisis first; shown the characters “up against” a given com- 
bination of circumstances; and then written the play up to 
this situation—with a final resolution of the problem. Per- 
haps the dramatist begins a play at the end or in the mid- 
dle or at least with the penultimate act—even writing the 
last act before he writes the first? 

Jones: I never begin to write a play until the whole 
scheme of it has taken a definite shape in my mind, and un- 
til I can get a rough view of all its leading scenes and char- 
acters. But I make a great number of notes as the play 
grows, and sometimes I jot down a few sentences of any 
scene that vividly impresses itself on me. 

Sometimes I have to take my plan to pieces after I have 
constructed it, and always there are minor alterations to be 
made. But I always begin to write with the first act clearly 
mapped out, and the remaining acts roughly mapped out in 
their sequence. I dwell upon the play for a considerable 
time before I start to write it, trying to know my characters 
intimately, so that the story may grow by its own impulse, 
rather than by my forcing. 

Henperson: Some time ago, I was much fascinated by 
the confession of a distinguished Continental dramatist 
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who told me he had materially altered his technic in mid- 
channel. I remember that, according to your own story, 
you had much difficulty in breaking away from melodrama; 
and deliberately cut the Gordian knot with “Saints and 
Sinners.” 

Jones: The technic of writing plays has changed so much 
during the nearly fifty years that I have been writing for 
the English theatre; and I daresay I have changed with it. 
To get a footing on the English stage, I had for many years 
to write melodrama. The technic of melodrama is differ- 
ent to some extent from the technic of comedy. But though 
the technic of playwriting changes, the main principles of 
dramatic construction remain the same. Perhaps it would 
be more correct te say, that the conventions, rather than 
the technic of playwriting, change from time to time. 

I have not deliberately changed my technic; but as I 
studied and practiced playwriting, my technic became firmer 
and more assured. After the great popular success of “The 
Silver King” (in which I owed much to Henry Herman 
and Wilson Barrett), it took me eleven years incessant 
study in the English theatre, watching and dissecting al- 
most every new play, before I could take a play to a man- 
ager, printed and ready for rehearsal, so that he could put 
it on the stage without the alteration of a single line. “The 
Masqueraders,” “The Case of Rebellious Susan,” “The 
Liars,” “The Hypocrites,” and my other plays since 1894 
have been rehearsed from printed books; and in most of 
them, not a line has been changed since they left my study. 

HeEnverson: Brunetiére once made the astonishing re- 
mark that the “novel is the contrary of the drama.” And 
again he says: “The drama and the novel are not the same 
thing; or rather each is the reverse of the other.” I fully 
agree with your contention that this is quite false. A Short- 
Story is the nearest fictive analogue to the one-act play; 
and the most gripping and arresting Short-Stories are es- 
sentially dramatic. The analogy holds even in the bastard 
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case of the Short-Story which is only an expanded anec- 
dote; for after all, an anecdote is a tiny drama. I quite 
agree with you that “the novel approaches the play, and 
tends to contain a play or a number of plays according to the 
force and number of its dramatic scenes, and according as 
these scenes can be made to fall into an organic connected 
sequence, or into more than one organic connected se- 
quence.” For instance, Miche] Arlen’s “The Green Hat” 
is full of dramatic crises; and it is really written for the sake 
of the final revelation of Iris Storm’s character in the tense 
dramatic conflict of the last chapter. 

And yet the drama differs from the novel in being rigidly 
confined within certain limiting restrictions and conventions. 
Clearly, as distinguished from the art of fiction, there are 
certain principal factors which must always be borne in 
mind in the writing of a play. 

Jones: You are quite right, of course. There are two 
such principal factors. 

First, a drama is to be presented to an audience, a crowd 
of listeners, the most of whom have only a limited energy 
of attention to bestow upon the piece, and whose interest 
needs to be unflaggingly sustained from moment to moment. 
Therefore the play must be compact within the time that 
the audience of the day are able or willing to concentrate 
their attention. 

Second, being addressed to general average audiences, 
the drama should try to meet them on the common ground 
of the permanent passions, emotions, follies, vices and hu- 
mours of humanity. It should not be written for a clique, 
or for a coterie of superior persons. Repertory theatres 
have failed in England because their promoters have mainly 
produced freakish and eccentric pieces, and have tried to 
elevate the drama by offering plays that keep the general 
public out of the theatre. 

HeEnperson: To speak of Ibsen again, he once con- 
fessed that he always used the individual as his starting- 
point. He probably never worked his ideas into a play 
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solely for their own sake. With you, I believe, the story, 
the situation, is the springboard; and I daresay you never 
use, for the germ of your play, one central or controlling 
idea. 

Jones: With myself, a play often springs suddenly from 
a certain character in a certain situation. I do not start 
from “ideas” or “opinions.” I take the keenest interest in 
social matters and I think I may lay claim to have studied 
them. But the dramatist’s main business, and his great de- 
light, is to paint men and women faithfully as he sees them 
—not to air his “ideas” and “opinions.” And as men are 
judged, not by their “ideas” and “opinions,” but by their 
actions, the dramatist must frame his characters in a story. 
So far as he uses the stage to exploit his “ideas” and “opin- 
ions,” he is not a dramatist, but a propagandist. This is 
not to say that the dramatist may not deal with the great is- 
sues of life, and even with the passing problems of the day, 
if he can exhibit them in an interesting story. But the true 
vocation of the dramatist is to hide himself behind his char- 
acters, and to let them have the whole stage. But in trying 
to conceal himself behind his personages, he often reveals 
himself most conspicuously. In any case, he can scarcely 
avoid throwing sidelights and reflections of his “ideas” and 
“opinions,” and incidentally offering some criticism of life. 

HENDERSON (smilingly): My dear Mr. Jones, you have 
been exceedingly patient with me; and have most conscien- 
tiously tried to answer illuminatingly my many interroga- 
tions. Many thanks! And now I shall ask but two more 
questions: one very general, and one very special. First, 
please try to tell me what mental process takes place when 
you write a play? 

Jones: It is very difficult to give a succinct answer to 
this question. With me, the primary mental process is 
spontaneous and automatic, like dreaming awake. And 
this process often goes on while I am busy with other things 
—in a separate compartment of consciousness. Of course 
I keep a measure of control and selection over the waking 
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dream, and as it takes a more definite shape, this power 
of control and selection increases, and other mental proc- 
esses are brought into play: the construction of a concrete 
piece of action gradually unfolding itself; attempts to realize 
each of the personages as a living man or woman whom I 
know, and who speaks and acts throughout the play with his 
own voice and purpose, and not with mine; the gathering 
together of all the threads of interest and action and weav- 
ing the various characters as weft into warp until they form 
a continuous correlated whole. 

Henperson: That question was difficult to answer, but 
here is one that is harder still. Will you please take one of 
your own plays and indicate, in some detail, how you built 
up the drama? 

Jones: From my answers to the other questions, you 
will gather that my plays have generally grown round a 
nucleus. A dramatist cannot build up a play until he has 
some rough scheme of action in his mind. I found the nu- 
cleus of “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” in a newspaper account of 
an action that was brought by a Mrs. Osborne for defama- 
tion of character. Mrs. Osborne had been staying with a 
friend, who afterwards spread a report that Mrs. Osborne 
had stolen her jewelry. The matter gained some publicity, 
and to defend her character, Mrs. Osborne was obliged at 
length to bring an action. Lord Chief Justice Russell— 
then, Sir Charles Russell, K. C.—defended her, and be- 
lieved in her innocence. Everything seemed to be going 
well for his client, until a firm of jewelers intervened with 
some damaging evidence against her. Although the mat- 
ter looked very suspicious, Mrs. Osborne triumphantly 
exclaimed in court: “Ah! now my innocence will be proved.” 
Upon this, Sir Charles Russell, much puzzled by her man- 
ner, went with her to her home, and subjected her to a 
searching cross-examination, which came to its climax in his 
indignant exclamation: “Woman, you are lying!” 

I used this sentence as the climax of my cross-examina- 
tion scene in “Mrs. Dane.” I laid by this scene in my mind 
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for future use. The stealing of a piece of jewelry did not 
offer a plan for a strong emotional play. I therefore 
changed it for the stronger motive of a woman fighting des- 
perately to uphold her reputation and retain her lover. 
This was a very gradual and complicated process, and it 
was many months before I had evolved the complete scheme 
as I finally wrote it. I can’t give any precise details of how 
I evolved the scheme in my own mind. It took many differ- 
ent shapes before it assumed the final one, but from the be- 
ginning I always had in view the cross-examination scene, 
with its prolonged agony of the tortured woman, as the 
great scene of the play. This is of course only a particular 
instance—other plays have grown in other ways. For in- 
stance: 

Early in the eighties, I saw a paragraph in the paper 
commenting severely on the practices of “The Middleman.” 
I thought that would be a good title for a play. A year or 
two afterwards, I saw Willard play an inventor in a play 
of the late Tom Taylor. I thought that character would be 
a very effective one in a good scheme, and I linked it with 
the title “The Middleman.” But although I had the theme 
and the leading character in my mind, I had no play. I 
fitted the story of “The Middleman” to the character of the 
inventor and to the title. The theme and the title lay dor- 
mant until, by intermittently dwelling upon them, and turn- 
ing them over, the main story came to my mind, and I 
worked at it, and filled in the various characters to fit the 
action. 

In this connection, the points that are worth dwelling 
upon are these: That whatever may be the force and in- 
sight of your character drawing; whatever may be the lofti- 
ness of your ideas and opinions, until you have smelted them 
into a story, you have no play that will hold a general audi- 
ence. I would particularly impress these points upon a 
young dramatist. But a temporary reputation and a mo- 
mentary success are nearly always to be gained by discov- 
ering some new way of boring people in the theatre. 
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MARS’ HILL AND THE PARTHENON 
By GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


view of Athens. Both are thoroughly and perhaps 

typically American, in that their knowledge is vague, 
their ideas about history and art are not codrdinated, their 
ethical sense is more highly developed than their esthetic 
judgment, and they are apt to think in terms of public util- 
ity, while strongly craving individual distinction. One of 
them, Keith, is an idealist. Though by nature fitted to en- 
joy the triumphs of art, he is troubled about many things: 
he wonders whether the culture of a few has not been ac- 
quired at the expense of the many. He is, or imagines him- 
self to be, a perfect democrat. Yet his opinions regarding 
society are in a state of more unstable equilibrium than he 
supposes. His companion, Barlow, is at once bolder and 
more conventional. He has accepted some of the hard and 
cruel-looking results of human experience and fancies him- 
self a realist. In the course of a week they made, without 
connivance with each other, the following entries in their 
diaries. These naive outpourings reveal states of mind in 
which the old American optimism and certitude are curiously 
overlaid with a new disposition to question all things. Con- 
science and culture seem to be at odds with one another. 
The general effect is of a boyish honesty that should en- 
courage us. 


Keirn’s Diary.—Athens, March 3, 1924: 


| Fore two young travellers gaining their first 


Travelling in Europe for the purpose of culture is a cruel 
art. You turn your back upon a’l your home duties, and 
at the door to every shrine of beauty in the Old World you 
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have to step over the crouching form of a beggar. To be- 
hold with enjoyment the representations of youth and health 
with which Phidias and Praxiteles enriched humanity you 
must close your eyes to unmistakable misery lying blind and 
crippled, cold and hungry, on the stairs. Putting the mat- 
ter more definitely, here are Barlow and I. spending a holi- 
day in Greece, after filling our minds with as much of an- 
cient Greek literature and history as they would hold, and 
coming with scarcely a thought of anything later than the 
second century B. C.; and to our surprise, almost, we find 
here a living people, if suffering be a sign of life. The Ath- 
ens of our dream is here too, no doubt, and we shall try to 
find it; but the present reality forces itself upon us first. 
What are its features? A suddenly overgrown modern city, 
too poor to pave its streets and suffocated with dust, a pop- 
ulation discouraged by a crushing defeat in war, gloomy, 
heavy-faced, without enough work to keep it half busy; and 
added to this, an enormous number of destitute refugees 
from Asia Minor. Ambitions to become an up-to-date in- 
dustrial country, with an army and a navy, have ruined, 
temporarily at least, a people who were scarcely a nation, a 
peasant people, adapted to agriculture and fortunate had 
they known wherein their happiness really lay. O fortwnatos 
nimium, sua si bona norint, agricolas! Their German kings 
served them ill; their allies served them worse; the Turks 
drove them like chaff; and they themselves appear to have 
small appreciation of the one outstanding man among them, 
Venizelos. I counted twenty-seven bullet holes in the front 
of his house this morning, souvenirs of the old monarchists, 
and he is said to be on the point of leaving Athens because 
he despairs of the new politicians. For consolation in their 
unhappy state the Greeks have a singular toy. It is worth 
considering, this toy and its use. At least one man in five 
whom we see strolling along the streets or sitting at little 
tables drinking water and sometimes sipping coffee from 
tiny cups holds in his hand a string of beads,—conversation 
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beads I believe they are called. At first I supposed these 
were “religious” persons, but soon I observed that they were 
of all ages and classes, and upon inquiry I was informed 
that they carried these toys in order to keep their minds 
occupied! Imagine Socrates meeting a modern Athenian 
thus employed. “O great grandson of Pheidippides, know- 
est thou what the mind is?” would be neither his first ques- 
tion nor his last; it would stand somewhere about the middle 
of the dialogue, and the end would not be pleasant for the 
twirler of beads. 


Bartow’s Diary.—Athens, March 4: 


I have never had an hour of deeper satisfaction than the 
hour we spent at sunset on the Acropolis last evening. We 
stood upon the floor of the Parthenon and looked westward 
through that grove of stately Doric columns out to the blue 
sea and Salamis and the indented coast of the Peloponnese, 
and then turning from right to left swept the horizon of 
mountains with memorable names, Hymettus noted for its 
honey, Pentelicus where the marble was quarried to build 
these temples, Parnes sprinkled with snow,—all turning 
purple in the clear light,—and the Pass of Daphne through 
which the Sacred Way still runs to Eleusis. Below streamed 
the city about the foot of the great rock, its houses white, 
yellow, and pale red; and as the sunshine faded there flashed 
upon our minds the meaning of the phrase, “the city of the 
violet wreath.” The circle was complete, a garland of ten- 
der, quivering colors, from faintest lavender to deepest 
blue. We shall go often to the Acropolis; there are many 
things to see and study there; the ground is strewn with 
fragments of exquisite stone-carving, a wealth of invention 
and fine workmanship unequalled in any other place in the 
whole world, no doubt; a designer could find endless in- 
struction in copying them. But its four great architectural 
monuments are in their general effect quite simple and can 
be enjoyed in the first hour. Keith was in ecstasy. He for- 
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got modern Greece and her woes and his own tormenting 
idealism. I say the world was made to be enjoyed; and 
even from a purely moral and practical point of view beauty 
has its uses. It elevates the mind and gives us some idea of 
the eternal. At all events there is something in the thought 
that twenty-four centuries have reflected the Parthenon and 
its neighboring temples. It was a peculiarly pure joy to 
stand there. We know so little about ancient Greek religion 
and private life that we can contemplate these relics sim- 
ply as works of art, without prejudice for or against the 
purposes they originally served. They are among the most 
perfect results of men’s efforts to express in visible shape 
their conceptions of what is noble. So far as I am aware, 
these columns and architraves were not symbolical; neither 
were they primarily utilitarian; they were lifted up to sat- 
isfy a craving for structural creation, a desire to see large 
masses of white marble arranged according to a human 
ideal, not quite like anything in nature, though in all parts 
suggestive of natural objects and freely imitative of nature 
in many details. In how far the builders were definitely in- 
spired by hopes and fears of a strictly religious character, 
I do not know; I am an unsophisticated traveller. I strongly 
incline to think that the vital impulse here was not religious, 
in any so narrow sense of the word that it can be defined in 
terms of hope and fear, but rather was naively constructive 
and artistic, like the impulse of an imaginative child playing 
with blocks. My ignorance has this advantage, that it per- 
mits me to speculate freely about such subjects. I guess 
I’m a pretty good American, ignorant of art, but curious 
and teachable, and therefore capable of being saved, if cul- 
ture ever does save. 


Keirn’s Drary.—Athens, March 6: 


The nobility of the Parthenon is what impresses me most; 
and when I ask myself what I mean by “nobility” in archi- 
tecture the answer I get is “beauty presented in simplicity.” 
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“Beauty” itself is a word that needs defining, but I shrink 
from the attempt. Then, no doubt, nobility involves a 
goodly degree of size also. There is nothing ugly, no, not 
the slightest detail, in the Parthenon or in any other example 
of ancient Greek art that we have yet seen, except some 
figures of satyrs and some tragic and comic masks. The 
simplicity is amazing. Nature is more complicated; a tree, 
for example, is a very complex thing. Art is an attempt to 
isolate certain objects and strip them of their natural ac- 
cessories. It is a response to a desire, perhaps a selfish and 
immoral desire, to protect ourselves from reality. As we 
sat on the parapet of the Acropolis, beside those quiet, pain- 
less, even deathless works of art, the multitudinous din of 
the city rose and assailed our ears. It was a sound made up 
of many distinguishable elements, the tooting of automobile 
horns, the shriek of street-car wheels rounding a curve, the 
braying of asses, the crowing of cocks, the cries of news- 
paper vendors, the angry screams of women, the laughter of 
children, the mellow boom of church-bells. Vachel Lindsay 
might have made a poem out of it! but not even the poem 
would be simple. And this is life. It is perhaps a little 
more confused and futile in modern Athens than in any 
other city I have known. There is here, at all events, no se- 
lection, no aristocracy of noise. Somehow this roar, in con- 
trast with the aloofness of the Acropolis, suggests the per- 
fectly unethical and undemocratic attempt of our own 
country to restrict immigration. One hundred million peo- 
ple, in a land that can easily support five hundred mil- 
lions, have the arrogance to say that it belongs to them, 
simply because they hold prior possession, while here are 
other millions without work who long to begin life over 
again in the New World. In the abstract, whatever may 
be the expediency of our new policy, it is quite immoral. 
The Greeks are more generous, for they not only have ad- 
mitted, but are housing, clothing, and feeding a multitude 
of strangers who as yet are absolutely dependent on charity. 
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Baritow’s Diary.—Athens, March 7: 


Keith is wallowing again in the slough of despond between 
two ideals: on the one hand what he terms the Christian 
Law of Equality and I call rank Tolstoyism; on the other 
hand what we both agree to name Individual Culture. He 
is capable of enjoying the Parthenon, “this glorious work 
of fine intelligence,” as few men can; and I have caught him 
unaware, when he was rapt in admiration. But then the 
shadow crosses his face as he remembers how few those are 
who have the good fortune to stand where he stands and see 
what he sees. I am pagan enough to desire more Individual 
Culture than I am likely ever to obtain. A man cannot know 
too much, whether of literature, history, or science; he can- 
not be too appreciative of beauty. The problem comes up 
awkwardly sometimes in these Mediterranean cities, I must 
admit. When you have to pass a dozen wretched fellow- 
creatures lying on the cold pavement, really crippled or 
blind, and holding out their hands for a small coin, you 
know you ought not to encourage begging, you know you 
couldn’t possibly give enough to help them permanently, 
and yet you feel guilty if you don’t do something. Indi- 
vidual culture is expensive. Not that I haven’t known men 
and women who had so carefully employed their time as to 
become learned and refined with very small expenditure of 
money. I can understand Keith’s being troubled with this 
problem of the relation between the bare economic life and 
the higher life of mankind; but to me it is perfectly plain 
that civilization alone, with its models of conduct, its imper- 
sonal and immaterial purposes, the select number of thoughts 
with which it peoples the mind, makes human existence 
worth while. He has more than once unburdened his soul 
to me on the subject of unrestricted immigration. I wish 
I could controvert all his arguments as easily as I handled 
his crazy ideas about the abstract right of people to move 
from country to country. If these Mediterranean cities are 
over-populated, it is not only our right but our duty to 
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keep their unsuccessful individuals from swamping such civ- 
ilization as we have either inherited or built up. Take our 
language, for example; nothing is more important for the 
future of the American people than that we should all speak 
and read one language and that it should be the same lan- 
guage that is used in England and other parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Any profound variation, any extensive growth 
of dialects or of American peculiarities, would be sooner or 
later a cause of intellectual sterility. Copious immigration 
would put too great a strain upon our language,—the strain 
is already enormous—and upon our schools and teachers 
and writers. Keith was taken aback still farther when I 
pointed out that his view, or rather the effect of it upon the 
supply of cheap labor, would be cynically approved of by 
those “big capitalists” whom he detests. When it comes to 
the preservation of our speech and our literature and our 
spiritual union with the rest of that noble race to whom 
they belong as they do to us, I’m quite willing to let Keith 
say my attitude is aristocratic. Equality of opportunity as 
much as you please,—equality of wealth even; but no level- 
ling down of speech and thought! 


Keitnu’s Diary.—Athens, March 8: 


Barlow has been turning my principles inside out as usual, 
but though beaten in argument, I am unconvinced. Like 
many another weak logician, I had recourse to authority; 
yet I fear without affecting his opinions about the moral 
justification of art or of restricting immigration, two sub- 
jects that have got curiously mixed up together in our talks. 
I asked him to go with me to the Areopagus, or Mars’ Hill, 
where St. Paul made to the Athenians that penetrating and 
engaging address of his. It is a barren rock, without a 
vestige of human occupation except a flight of steps cut in 
its flank, and rises within a bow-shot of the Acropolis, which 
in Paul’s day was crowded with shining temples and no 
doubt thronged with worshippers of Athene. “Imagine the 
scene,’ I said to Barlow: ‘a travel-worn little Jew, sur- 
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rounded by a small crowd of inquisitive Greeks who wanted 
to know why he had come to introduce a new religion into 
Athens, already so full of temples and statues of the gods. 
On the larger hill clustered the most celebrated and mag- 
nificent group of buildings in all Greece, gleaming milky- 
white against the deep blue sky, buildings dedicated to no 
barbaric or cruel cult, but to the worship of a deity who was 
conceived to be the patroness of refinement and humane 
arts. Can’t you see him wave his arm towards the Par- 
thenon—he must have made a sweeping gesture—when he 
said: ‘God that made the world, and all things therein, see- 
ing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands?) What more would you have, 
Barlow? What is the value of all your churches and altars, 
in view of that declaration? Doesn’t it condemn them all, 
in so far as they are supposed to possess any peculiar sanc- 
tity? Are not the Quakers and the other varieties of Puri- 
tans absolutely right? And by the way, with reference to 
our argument about immigration, look down the page here 
and see what that brave little man said: ‘And hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of 
the earth.’”” When I looked round to see what impression 
this had made, Barlow was halfway down the steps, hurry- 
ing back to the Acropolis; but in his place I almost felt an- 
other presence, firm as the rock we stood upon, unaltered in 
conviction, undaunted by the failure of the ages to accept 
his noble conception of God and man. “O unwearied trav- 
eller,” I whispered, “go on, do not cease from your mission- 
ary journey through a world that is pagan still.” 


Bartow’s Diary.—Athens, March 9: 


For once I have talked Keith down and made him admit 
I was right. Then for some reason he insisted on our tak- 
ing a half hour of precious time, which was all needed for 
the Greek antiquities, and crawling up to the top of Mars’ 
Hill, where he read me that speech of St. Paul from the 
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Acts of the Apostles. It is a perfectly barren spot, and 
there are several better views of the Acropolis. I must 
say the speech was plucky and no end clever; indeed it was a 
generous, broadminded, gentlemanly address. Paul didn’t 
run full tilt against all the Athenian customs and ideas, but 
acknowledged that they were good in the main. Of course 
he wound up by telling them that his religion was better 
than theirs, and so in most respects it was. Keith is right 
in one thing: Paul must have made a very opportune and 
significant gesture when he referred to “temples made with 
hands.” I never before realized the power of that speech 
and the peculiarity of the situation in which it was delivered. 
Two ideals of life met there and challenged each other. 
Which has won? Well, it would be hard to say. Perhaps 
a third, less fine than either of them, has triumphed thus far. 
We are going to Rome in a week, where there are not a few 
temples made with hands. 


Kerrnu’s Diary.—Athens, March 10: 


To-day we have visited the National Museum. It con- 
tains many famous statues and is, I suppose, the best place 
in the world for the study of Greek art. What impressed 
me above ali were the carvings in relief, found in ancient 
cemeteries, and depicting domestic scenes at the moment 
when some member of the family is about to depart from this 
life. I purposely use the expression “depart from this life,” 
for two of the suggestions generally connected with dying 
are absent, namely that of physical pain and dwindling and 
that of certitude in regard to a future state. Unless we 
misinterpreted the relation of the figures, the one who is 
standing and at whom the others appear to be looking rep- 
resents in most cases the departing person. In the faces of 
all is a look of profound sorrow, unrelieved by hope: the 
parting, they understand, is forever. To take a typical ex- 
ample, a matron seated in a chair holds the hand of her son 
and gazes into his face; he stands before her speechless while 
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her lips appear to move. The father of the young man 
completes the group, waiting pensively for his turn to say 
farewell. On the countenance of the youth there is such a 
look of grief as a child might show when awed by the pros- 
pect of an impending trouble which it did not understand: 
a look of bewilderment, of dread, and of determination to 
be brave. Here we have the most authentic record of the 
ancient Greek view of death. There is no hint that though 
the body perish the soul continues to exist. The young man 
in my example appears to be in perfect health. No mark 
of decay is on him nor, as I remember, on any of the figures 
of the departing. Scorn of the flesh, contempt for life, a 
sense of the inferiority of the body to the soul, or indeed 
any distinction between body and soul, are not indicated. 
A characteristically Christian account of the last earthly 
parting would show the triumph of spirit and the humilia- 
tion of flesh. And the effect desired would be to confirm 
the beholder’s faith in a future personal existence. It trou- 
bles me to think that the truth, in a matter of such universal 
and infinite importance should have been withheld from a 
people so highly developed as the ancient Greeks; unless 
indeed— 


Bartow’s Drary.—Athens, March 10: 


I have never felt so deeply the eternizing power of art as 
I did to-day in the National Museum. The steles, or funeral 
reliefs, for instance, simply annihilate twenty-four hundred 
years and bring you into the households of people who lived 
before Pericles or Plato. Ancient war differed much from 
modern war; ancient worship was unlike modern worship; 
we need a good deal of help from the antiquarians when we 
study the carvings on the Acropolis which depict fighting 
and religious ceremonies. But death and grief were just 
the same then as now. As Keith was quick to see, however, 
pagan art represented them quite differently from Chris- 
tian art. The body and its life or soul went out together, 
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like the wax and the flame of a taper, and they went out 
completely, with no prospect of being rekindled as one may 
sometimes relight a candle by touching a burning match to 
_ the smoke before it cools. It is strange that while Christian 
funeral sculpture usually represents the survivors as dis- 
consolate and the departing person as very confident, the 
ancient Greek steles show the reverse. In them the depart- 
ing one looks puzzled, though resolute and almost resigned, 
while the faces and attitudes of the surviving relatives speak 
encouragement. There is no weeping on either part, no 
rending of garments, no abandonment to despair. The emo- 
tions that must inevitably have been felt,—disappointment, 
grief, and hopelessness—are suppressed, and that too with- 
out apparent constraint. The decorum of these scenes must 
have been habitual and inbred, not forced. The harmony 
and order of family life are preserved even in these su- 
premely agonizing moments: parents retain their places of 
honor; children retain their bearing of affectionate respect. 
That which raises my opinion of the candor of the Greeks 
to the highest pitch is the fact that death is represented in 
these tablets exactly as it must, I am sure, appear to the 
mind of anyone who is in an unaffected condition: I mean 
free from theory on the subject. I am not for a moment 
wishing to suggest that one at least of the opinions about a 
future life with which mankind has been either tormented 
or consoled may not be true; what I like in those Greek 
sculptors is that they made faithful pictures of a state of 
society in which the acceptance of death was very simple and 
natural. We ought, I think. to be always ready and glad 
to discover any universal or widespread good in humanity, 
any virtue common to all ages and to all peoples. It is only 
a narrow and crabbed kind of religious feeling which would 
blind men to the nobility of such a way of facing death as 
the Greek monuments reveal. It was not eestatic, and 
therefore not liable to grotesque error. The serene grace 
that almost subdues the poignancy of everlasting separation 
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in these domestic scenes is al! the more admirable because 
it is the result not of faith but of experience; for upon ex- 
perience rather than metaphysics or tradition or sporadic 
revelation must a really universal view of life and human 
destiny be founded. What I mean by culture, when Keith 


and I are talking seriously, is a wide and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of experience. 
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THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM E. DODD 


I 
Te anyone who has looked on the great game of poli- 


tics these last decades, at Cleveland in his vain, hit- 

or-miss struggle, at Theodore Roosevelt, half demo- 
cratic and half autocratic, at the tragic figure of Woodrow 
Wilson with a world worshipping at his feet and his own 
country shouting aloud against his every great move, the 
spectacle of the American democracy cannot fail to make 
appeal. 

Hardly a city now as heretofore governs itself except 
upon the least democratic basis, while most of the great 
states, like New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, publicly 
disavow the gospel of majority control—disavow democ- 
racy. For thirty years the old South contended manfully, 
Virginia foremost of that section, that the majority ought 
not to govern. Now Illinvis, the state of Abraham Lin- 
coln, holds the same language. Was the Civil War fought 
for democracy or for the right to dominate a fat market? 
Did the United States bring Germany to her knees for the 
ideal of popular self-determination or, as George Harvey 
insists, merely to take care of precious American business 
skins? That is a simple question to ask; the answer is not 
so simple. 


II 


Democracy in the United States has run a checkered 
course. It might be well for informed men to review that 
course for a moment. None who knows the inwardness of 
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the Revolution doubts that Henry and Jefferson, Franklin 
and Sam Adams, precipitated that issue in the expectation 
that every fighting man would speedily exercise the right 
to vote, every grown man, ignorant or wise. That was 
surely a lofty ideal, for as education then prevailed not half 
the Americans could read their own names in print. But 
Jefferson and his kind had grown so weary of the pretense 
of the wisdom of kings and privileged men that they thought 
even ignorant frontiersmen and tenant farmers and poach- 
ers upon the king’s domain, the great wilderness, could not 
do worse than had been done. They even thought that the 
continued exercise of manhood suffrage would cause men to 
educate themselves and their children, and thus give them- 
selves and their descendants the best government that had 
ever been seen. That was the first, and a fundamental con- 
ception of the American Revolution. 

But if every man was to vote, then every man ought to 
have equal weight in the representative assembly that made 
law. The little bailiwicks on the Virginia coast that called 
themselves counties, communities of a hundred voters, must 
lose their accustomed influence in the Old Dominion because 
the great and populous domains of Albemarle and Augusta, 
with five thousand freemen each, must be granted represen- 
tation according to numbers; the big counties of western 
Pennsylvania must outweigh in law-making the rich coun- 
ties in Delaware. I say Franklin and Adams and Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry and all the real revolutionists of 
1776 believed this and intended to put the ideal into prac- 
tice; they were as sincere in their belief and purposes as was 
Woodrow Wilson when he promised a prostrate world the 
end of all wars as the object of American fighting against 
Germany. 

But the exigencies of war and the cleverness and the 
fears of low country gentlemen like Edmund Pendleton in 
Virginia and John Dickinson in Pennsylvania thwarted the 
ardent evangelists of democracy. Manhood suffrage al- 
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most prevailed in spite of freehold suffrage because none 
could be found in great western counties to deny men the 
right to vote. Everybody who fought voted, save a few of 
the timid or the indifferent. There was nearly as big a vote 
in Virginia in 1776 as now when the white population is 
four times as great. 

But when Henry and George Mason and Edmund Pen- 
dleton sat in the committee-room of the famous May conven- 
tion, there was serious talk about democracy. We have lit- 
tle direct evidence; but we know that when Jefferson’s draft 
of a democratic constitution was presented to the committee, 
Carter Braxton and other low-country Virginians threw 
that document into the waste-basket with more of scorn 
than they had ever evinced toward the pretensions of George 
III. And when similar groups of “the wise, the rich and the 
good,” as Washington was accustomed to say, gathered in 
the Carolinias, they denied equal representation and looked 
with grave distrust upon those fighting western counties 
with voting populations of a thousand each. A great 
county like Rowan in North Carolina must content itself 
with two votes in the sovereign state assembly, while a lit- 
tle strip of river bottom and half-barren sandy ridges like 
Pasquotank with hardly a hundred voters, had two repre- 
sentatives. But in the wild and unruly Pennsylvania, 
Franklin was able to beat the great of his city, the Morrises 
and the Dickinsons, and secure a system of suffrage that 
was almost universal, and representation in the assembly 
upon a basis of equality. 

That was the revolutionary ideal: manhood suffrage and 
equal representation. Of equal importance was that other 
notion of the rough Pennsylvanians, freedom of conscience 
and religious liberty. In this, Mason and Henry and Pen- 
dleton were fairly agreed. The revolution was hardly past 
before the fact as well as the philosophy of free and equal 
churches, or no churches at all, was the rule in all the South- 
ern states, South Carolina being the last to yield. 
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I shall merely note in passing that free access to the lands 
of the west, the king’s land as well as that of the Penns, the 
Fairfaxes of Virginia, and the Granvilles of North Caro- 
lina, millions of acres of the best lands in the country, was 
claimed as a right of all who would improve their holdings, 
or seizures. Here was one of the vital causes of the Revolu- 
tion, which none understood better than Franklin, who had 
taught Pennsylvanians for half a century that great ab- 
sentee landlords, like the Penns, might be robbed of their 
immense domain—the more rightfully since the Penns re- 
fused to pay taxes on their holdings. It was not different 
with the practice of the Virginia and the North Carolina 
leaders, although not quite so much was said about the in- 
alienable right of every man to a homestead in the wilder- 
ness. However, when the Revolution was well started men 
took the lands in question without waiting for state or con- 
federate governments to give assent. John Marshall spent 
twenty years of his life trying to oust the squatters upon 
the rich Fairfax lands; vain struggle, as vain and hopeless 
as was that other vain struggle of the old South to prevent 
the giving away of the lands in the wide Mississippi valley 
forty years later. 

Here were four of the ideals which underlay the thought 
and the purpose of the American revolution in all the region 
from western New York to Georgia. None who under- 
stands the dogmas or listens to the oratory of that stirring 
epoch can doubt that it was democracy pure and simple that 
our ancestors of 1776 would have, a radical democracy; I 
mean those men who precipitated the struggle, not the men 
of eastern counties who were, perforce, dragged into it as 
by the napes of their necks; or in the hope of escaping the 
payment of burdensome debts to British merchants. 


What has become of that unruly, idealistic spirit of equal- 
ity and irreverence? It is a long story; but it may be abbre- 
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viated into a few paragraphs to those who have already read 
with penetration the pages of American history. 

The victory over Great Britain brought as much disil- 
lusionment on this side of the Atlantic as the breaking of 
Woodrow Wilson did on the other in our own day. When 
Washington was President, men fell away from their ar- 
dent enthusiasms. They took to the woods, to Kentucky 
and to Tennessee, building for themselves cabins in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains and clearing patches of land, hop- 
ing to escape results of a war that had brought them more 
of debts than of liberty. They did not go to the polls in an- 
cient eastern counties, although the western constituencies 
did continue to clamor for equality of representation, and 
Jefferson and Madison continued to preach that gospel. 
Beyond the mountains the realm of democracy was erected. 
There the run-aways from the antiquated philosophies of the 
eastern communities set up for themselves such govern- 
ments as Robert Morris and James Wilson of Philadelphia 
tried to pull down in Pennsylvania: manhood suffrage, 
equal representation, freedom of conscience, free lands and 
all the rest. 

As the years went these western communities, whether ac- 
tually beyond the mountains or hanging on the eastern 
slopes of the Alleghanies, increased in population but re- 
mained poor in this world’s goods—a favorable condition to 
democracy. Thirty years after Jefferson tried in vain to 
democratize the government in Washington, these western- 
ers came over the mountains in the person of Andrew Jack- 
son with the expectation of compelling Calhoun, Tazewell, 
Judge Marshall and Judge Story to accept democracy and 
take their places in a real America or retire to their farms, 
like outworn statesmen, to think things over. 

This Jacksonian democracy was a repetition of the Revo- 
lution in all but the fighting; and even in this the epidemic 
of duels, fierce combats between Henry Clay and John 
Randolph, and scores of others even more firm of mien 
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gave appearance of something like war. But the Jackson- 
ian epoch, the wave of enthusiasm from the west, passed. The 
advocates of negro slavery beat the westerners; the ideal of 
equality was distasteful to South Carolina gentlemen, like 
William Lowndes, as it had been to Edmund Pendleton. 
What happened everywhere, south and east, I can best il- 
lustrate by reviewing what happened in New York. 

There Martin Van Buren joined the ranks of equalitari- 
ans, much to the disgust of Judge Kent. Manhood suffrage 
was granted almost without a struggle. But the city of 
New York was so great that few men could tell what to do 
when they went into the voting booth. Organizations, such 
as that with which Aaron Burr fought his way into Jeffer- 
son’s group of leaders in 1800, became the rule of politics— 
Tammany Halls. At the head of the organization stood an 
expert in the game of politics. He, with a few lieutenants 
of his organization, nominated the candidates. While all 
men voted, they voted only for such men as a half dozen 
clever politicians picked for them. What Van Buren did 
for one party Thurlow Weed did a little better for the other. 
Thus manhood suffrage, the ideal of the age, degenerated 
into a choice between two candidates for any important of- 
fice picked at midnight in the rear ends of city or village 
barrooms by half-drunken men, who made it a business to 
study and “work” all their sober hours, the game of politics. 
An English statesman of the corrupt Revolutionary epoch 
might well have looked on and wondered whether America 
had so much to teach the king’s friends who made the Revo- 
lution inevitable. 

And what happened in New York happened in Virginia, 
save that there ancient gentlemen proved able to stand off the 
advocates of manhood suffrage pretty well down to the Civil 
War. In Tennessee, the home of democracy, or Kentucky, 
where Henry Clay strode up and down the land breaking 
or branding all those who tried to bar his way to the White 
House, the rule of the vast ma jority was the rule of clever 
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managers of politics, like Van Buren or Thurlow Weed. The 
problem was to find a way to practice manhood suffrage, 
which in fact could never be denied west of the mountains, 
and at the same time direct the masses into certain channels, 
And those who solved the problem and actually exercised in 
autocratic manner the Democratic ideal were the abler 
bosses, like Jackson and Clay, who were both manipulators 
of the game and holders of high office. 

As manhood suffrage became the rule of the vast and 
populous country, it meant simply that a race of interested 
men must control nominations; and he who controls nomina- 
tions in a country of two great parties controls the vital in- 
terests of the people. That is, when manhood suffrage won, 
the victory was not worth the struggle. The boss had ar- 
rived; a shrewd, silent, self-seeking organizer who rarely 
appeared in public; a man who knew “business,” wrote con- 
tracts for building the Erie canal or building a state-aided 
railroad, who sent Presidents-elect lists of men he might ap- 
point to his cabinet and who upon great and critical occa- 
sions might have been seen slipping into the White House 
or Governors’ mansions or the apartments of judges of the 
courts at late hours of the night. Some wise man must de- 
cide; why not so clever an expert? That was the status of 
democracy in the matter of manhood suffrage when Abra- 
ham Lincoln went to Washington to show the aristocratic 
and exclusive masters of plantations the new way they must 
tread :—a second revolution was knocking at the door. 


IV 


But a parallel evolution slowly unfolded during these dee- 
ades from Washington to Lincoln. When the treaty of 
Versailles [of 1783] which the first generation of free 
Americans hated so hotly when it was fitted by Washington 
and Madison and their contemporaries to unwilling Ameri- 
can backs, was to be applied, and the unpayable debts of 
the Revolution were to be paid all the same, the only way 
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that could be found for it was to set up courts strong enough 
to override the decisions of state legislatures that insisted 
on paying gold debts in paper currency, as indeed France 
and Germany now insist upon doing. The American judge 
is probably the best product of the American political sys- 
tem; but neither he nor the bar associations from which he 
springs is democratic. The judge is practical; he knows 
democracy will not work. He is so certain of it that he 
never tries it. 

Such a judge was John Marshall whom Mr. Beveridge 
makes the model of all judges; and I think he is not wrong 
in this. During the early years of the republic Marshall and 
his confréres on all the benches, federal and state, set up a 
régime of judicial supremacy that no nation in Europe has 
ever been bold enough to try to set up—judges who may 
quietly overrule majorities in popular elections, as in the 
many paper-money cases that came up in the west, or set 
aside laws enacted by representative bodies, such as Con- 
gress, after years of popular agitation. It was the way of 
wise men to thwart equal representation and manhood suf- 
frage at the same time. 

The boss took pains that wild majorities should not run 
away with states; the judge took pains that foolish repre- 
sentatives of majorities should not make foolish laws, at 
least that was the endeavor. In both cases, these evolutions 
had the effect of preventing the masses of the people from 
learning by experience what passionate or foolish movements 
might mean. That is, bosses who chose themselves became 
the real masters of the people; or judges appointed for long 
terms or for life, in the case of federal courts, were the de- 
cisive forces in society. 

The drift of this was clearly seen and violently opposed 
by Jefferson when he was President. He made it the first 
business of his two administrations to defeat the campaign 
for the judicial review as urged by Marshall and nearly all 
his fellow judges. In every election in which the case was 
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at issue Jefferson won; but in the great struggle which de- 
cided the matter, the impeachment of Judge Chase, Marshall 
won, i. e. Jefferson’s own party colleagues betrayed him on 
this issue. This purpose of the judges to review legislation 
led the westerners to resort to popular election of judges, 
But here again the boss soon bestowed upon himself the priv- 
ilege of nominating judges for state and even local courts, 
And a judge appointed for life by a president has rarely been 
different from a judge nominated by a boss for a term of 
years. The American rule in vital matters by judges be- 
came the settled policy long before the Civil War; and Lin- 
coln, the third great democrat to reach the White House, 
came near to defeat because he attacked the court. 

This is not to say that this evolution is wrong. It is 
merely to say that the two great ideals of the early Ameri- 
can leaders have been thwarted. The effect of this curious 
return in the United States to the practice of the Stuart 
kings of England has been to excuse members of congress 
and leaders of state legislatures from studying their meas- 
ures. If a judge may always be counted on to correct bad 
legislation, then any congressman or member of a legisla- 
ture may play politics. He may please every group of his 
constituents by offering bills that suit their fancies and know 
at the same time that nothing will come of his foolish con- 
duct—even if his bills become laws. Nothing has been more 
fatal to congressional and legislative responsibility than im- 
munity from the bad consequences which judicial review 
secures. It has ever been surprising to me that so keen a 
mind as that of James Bryce made so little of this greatest 
and most dangerous of American political policies. 


The reason for setting up the judicial review was that, in 
the New England states, legislatures might be baulked in 
their paper money adventures and, in the South, up-country 
majorities might be hindered in their purpose of taxing 
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slavery out of existence. Of this I have no doubt, after 
much study of the case. It was surely important to defeat 
the purposes of men who would pay their obligations in 
paper. It was perhaps worth while, however, to look a lit- 
tle closer into the debtor-creditor problem than either judges 
or the wise and the good generally looked. But to save a 
community to sound money by thwarting democracy was 
doubtful policy. 

As to the slavery issue, one might search the records of all 
history to find a wiser thing than the up-country plan to 
destroy human servitude in the South by processes of taxa- 
tion. Yet Marshall himself fortified slavery at every turn 
of his judicial career on the ground that legislatures would 
destroy property rights—‘‘the power to tax being the power 
to destroy.” He failed even to enforce federal law against 
the foreign slave trade and thus added to the dangers and 
terrors of an almost certain Civil War. Judicial suprem- 
acy in this case certainly cost a royal price. 

If one balanced up the advantages of the system of ju- 
dicial review, which™ nearly all American statesmen have 
lauded as the jewel of American political invention, there 
would surely be a heavy weight on the negative side. Might 
it not have been better to have permitted legislatures a few 
years more of paper money, thus allowing them to educate 
themselves? A responsible legislature with the ablest minds 
of a state for leaders might have been the consequence. A 
congress with a sense of responsibility far superior’ to what 
we now have might have been the fruit of a policy of freedom 
in doubtful matters. And surely none will say judicial sal- 
vation of slavery from the opposition of up-country demo- 
crats, or demagogues, if Randolph was right, was anything 
but the most fatal folly, Marshall or no Marshall. 

This brings me to the dilemma in which democracy has 
slowly permitted itself to be dragged by the “wise and the 
good.” Manhood suffrage in populous cities and in great 
states led to the necessity of nominating candidates in or- 
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der that hundreds of thousands and even millions of voters 
might not vote hit-or-miss fashion. But the nominating of 
candidates at once became the more vital of the two things, 
This vital thing the boss quietly assumed as his prerogative 
—the boss always being the silent representative of “busi- 
ness as usual.” In any great city or great state to-day the 
boss, now of one party, now of another, names the list of 
candidates who shall be voted upon. This comes nearer to 
the exercise of the sovereignty of a country than anything 
I can think of. The boss negatives democracy in the great 
matter of elections. 

The other dilemma is a hierarchy of judges, a system of 
courts, county, state and national, so intricate, so slow in its 
processes and so uncertain in it final dispositions, save as 
to the problem of annuling radical legislation, that men 
have wondered what is to be the outcome. A governor is 
not a governor except in rare cases like that of Al Smith 
when he is likewise a boss. A president is not a president 
except in the case of a Roosevelt or a Wilson who takes 
upon himself to be both boss and law-maker; and both Wil- 
son and Roosevelt came to sorrowful ends. How is de- 
mocracy to function? 


VI 


For twenty-five years, men who seek to make of the coun- 
try what Jefferson and Franklin expected it to be, have en- 
deavored to lead the people into a new way. Their princi- 
pal devices were the initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call. The first was designed to restore to the people direct 
influence in law-making. The second was planned to per- 
mit the popular repeal of legislative measures thought to 
be contrary to the public interest. And the third was aimed 
at the removal of bad officials. 

The purpose was everywhere good. But the difficulty 
consisted in the inability of great masses of people to per- 
form the difficult tasks laid upon them. I think only the 
last of these measures practicable. The “three R’s” proved 
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a failure; nowhere do we now find strong advocacy of them 
as measures of relief from corrupt bosses or intolerable situ- 
ations, because of the weakness of legislatures. Few men 
recognize that the judicial review is the primary cause of 
weak legislatures. 

A more effective check upon the rapacity of bosses was 
the primary, direct or otherwise. Every state in the Union, 
I believe, adopted this device. But the primary presumes 
that all the voters really wish to vote every few months or 
every year on some issue, a false assumption. The people 
dislike frequent elections, above all those who are under the 
influence of ancient English traditions. Since all the voters 
will not vote, the primaries tend to become new devices for 
the bosses. Besides, who is to name the candidates of the 
groups in a party that may wish to control? The boss. 
There is no escape from the fact that great masses of people 
cannot actually pick candidates. The value of the primary, 
as now becomes clear, is little more than that of “a gun be- 
hind the door;” and already clever party bosses have pretty 
generally captured the gun. The history of any great city 
will prove this contention. 

As a last resort, some people urged woman suffrage. That 
device was clearly justified in communities where there were 
armies of unmarried women with interests peculiar to their 
sex. It was not justified upon the ground that adding 
women to the body of voters would add a better and purer 
element. Women have never in a single state or great city 
varied their vote from that of men by so much as half of one 
per cent. And we are told that the women of Germany, 
supposed to be opposed to militarism, supported von Hin- 
denburg in the recent bitter campaign there. It is possible, 
possible but not yet proved, that women do lend more sup- 
port to the prohibition movement than men. But the recent 
history of Chicago and New York tends to belie even this 
claim. 


We come then to the sorrowful conclusion that the United 
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States is hardly more democratic now than it was a hun- 
dred and forty years ago. I think it is less democratic, un- 
less we allow democratic manners to count as important. In 
all the economics and politics of our great nation, democracy 
is blocked, beaten, thwarted—although the people have uni- 
versal suffrage and representation approaching equal. 
These facts and conditions are responsible for the failure of 
half the electorate to vote, even in a presidential election. 
There is much uneasiness in many quarters about this. Great 
corporations fill the chests of organizations which promise to 
“bring out the vote’”—a most foolish and vain performance. 
People do not vote because they either do not understand the 
complex system or because they think nothing comes of 
voting. That is a dangerous state of the public mind. If it 
continues, serious results may be expected. But campaigns 
to bring out the vote cannot cure the malady. 

The only remedy that is likely to correct the serious ten- 
dencies of the American popular system is to simplify the 
process. All men and women should continue to enjoy the 
privilege of voting. That can hardly be changed, even 
if it were wise to suggest a change. But they should vote 
only for a few candidates. All groups of the population 
should have equal power in state legislatures, perhaps even 
in congress. These are fundamental to democracy. And 
states like [llinois, Pennsylvania and New York which deny 
the majority the right to control their legislatures have 
taken the dangerous position that Virginia took when for 
half a century she refused to allow the majority even of the 
white voters to control. 

Universal suffrage and equal representation amount to 
little, however, if bosses control nominations and judges 
save legislatures from the consequences of foolish law-mak- 
ing. Here is the greatest of our problems, especially after 
a hundred years of doubtful practice. Yet one must risk 
the trial of another system or take the chance of revolution. 
I think any state in the country might point the way: 
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Set up a legislature of forty or fifty members in a single 
house. Let the members be nominated in primaries, risking 
the boss in this, for there is no way of complete escape from 
him. These members should be paid large salaries. Their 
terms should be long; their powers limited only by a gov- 
ernor’s veto and they should, with the co-operation of the 
governor, appoint all the other officers of the community. 
They should be subject to recall, as all the members of early 
American legislatures were; and their work should not be 
subject to judicial review. That, I think, would restore de- 
mocracy. It would give all men a sharper interest in state 
affairs; it would simplify issues and make elections vital. 
Every man might easily know his representative in the legis- 
lature. The courts would still have enough to do in their 
legitimate fields, as indeed tke British judges have plenty 
to do. 

In such a state men might determine policies of taxation, 
of prohibition or other social measures and they might 
deal promptly and effectively with whatever came before 
them. There would grow up a body of statesmen in the 
community who might in turn be called into the national 
service. I cannot help thinking that responsibility, large 
salaries and long terms of service would give us a new race 
of leaders—perhaps the greatest need of the country. If 
one state showed the way, others might follow suit. With- 
out some such reform, we are apt to move along with bosses, 
judicial review, prolonged litigation, delayed justice, impos- 
sible tax systems and negative national policies till the peo- 
ple come one day, in the midst of economic disaster, to over- 
throw our whole system. Under the present balanced sys- 
tem of perfect irresponsibility there is danger, the more 
now that the nation is confronted with foreign problems 
more difficult, and more urgent and more far-searching in 
their effects than it has ever been accustomed to solve. 


MIND EMERGENT 
By G. T. W. PATRICK 


I 


N the later decades of the nineteenth century a German 

scientist, Emil du Bois-Reymond, delivered a notable 

lecture on the Seven World Riddles. The seven world 
riddles were the nature of matter and force, the origin of 
motion, the origin of life, the purposiveness of Nature, the 
freedom of the will, the nature of consciousness, and the con- 
nection of mind and body. Concernihg the last of these 
problems he thought that the difficulties were so great that 
we must confess not merely our ignoramus but even our 
ignorabimus. 

Hardly fifty years have passed since du Bois-Reymond 
thus spoke, and in this short time probably more progress 
has been made in answering these riddles than in all the cen- 
turies since Aristotle. No one now would be willing to say 
of any of them, “We shall never know”’—and of most of 
them we are almost ready to say, “We are beginning to 
know.” 

Of these seven world riddles, no doubt the one about the 
mind and its relation to the body is the hardest of all. Does 
matter think, and if so how can it think? Or is it a soul that 
thinks; and if so, what is this soul that thinks? What is its 
relation to the brain and to those newly discovered endocrine 
glands? 

Many would say that the riddle is insolvable. Intriguing 
no doubt was that motto over the gate at Delphi, Know thy- 
self, but the pursuit is illusive. ‘Think it not thy business,” 
said Carlyle, “this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknow- 
able individual: know what thou canst work at; and work at 
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it like a Hercules! That will be thy better plan.” But 
again and again in the history of science this agnosticism has 
been rebuked by subsequent discoveries. When it is said 
that we can never know, then straightway we know. One 
after another forbidden fields of knowledge have been en- 
tered and occupied. The amazing progress which physicists 
have made in the last twenty years in our knowledge of the 
constitution of matter, as well as the achievements of bi- 
ologists in the understanding of life and heredity, gives us 
courage to attempt any of the seven world riddles—even 
the riddle of the mind. And the new knowledge of the mind 
recently gained by psychologists, while not so spectacular 
as the revelations in physics and biology, is none the less real 
and significant. ‘The search for the soul has not perhaps 
led to its discovery, but it has led to the track along which 
we are sure that the discovery lies. Curiously enough, the 
track is leading us back to Aristotle. For it was Aristotle, 
with his penetrating insight, who taught us that the soul is 
the fruition of the body, its “Entelechy,” as he called it,— 
that is, its end or perfection, its reality. How many un- 
happy centuries of confusion and perplexity might have 
been avoided had we followed Aristotle instead of Plato! 
And Plato was right, too, in a way, for he saw that the soul 
was something of great worth and dignity, something di- 
vine and “eternal.” Only now, indeed, are we beginning to 
understand that these two views can be reconciled, and that 
the eternal value of the soul does not depend on its being a 
sojourner in the body, a kind of heavenly visitor come to 
inhabit a temporary earthly home, a prisoner fretting to be 
free. 


II 


Let us pass over the weary centuries following Aristotle 
and continuing almost down to the present, when contro- 
versies about the soul divided philosophers into schools. Let 
us come to that recent memorable year when Professor 
James startled all the psychologists and philosophers with 
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his bold announcement that souls had worn out both them- 
selves and their welcome. Straightway psychologists began 
to write psychologies without any mention of the soul, but 
they had a great deal to say about “consciousness.” Then 
Professor James wrote another article entitled “Does Con- 
sciousness Exist?” in which he said that as a kind of stuff 
it has no existence, being but the faint rumor of the disap- 
pearing soul. Thereupon came the Behaviorists, who 
studied psychology without any reference to consciousness 
at all, confining themselves to an accurate description of ac- 
tual facts in the behavior of living organisms. 

Dewey had already begun his constructive work, saying 
little about the soul or about consciousness, but studying 
with remarkable acuteness that kind of behavior of organ- 
isms which we call intelligent behavior. He showed that in- 
telligence is an instrument developed in evolution at the 
point where the organism is confronted with a new and per- 
plexing situation, when familiar responses are no longer 
adequate to meet the organism’s vital needs. A statement 
such as this began to clarify the misty metaphysical atmos- 
phere like an electric storm on a sultry day. 

Then Freud came with his new discoveries about the 
mind, showing that it is not a collection of sensations, 
images, and ideas, but a deep and troubled sea, whose secrets 
are found not in its placid surface of consciousness and rea- 
son, but in its profound unconsciousness and _ irrational 
depths, where dwell powerful psychic energies, known as 
wishes, desires, impulses, appetites, and interests. In the 
conventional life of civilized man these vital wishes are nec- 
essarily suppressed. Hence arise unhappy complexes lying 
below the threshold of consciousness and welling up into 
our conscious lives under the influence of emotion. 

So it came about that we began to think of the mind ina 
wholly different way. Why did we ever think of the mind 
as a substance? Substances are not in good standing now 
either in physical or metaphysical science. Activities, proc- 
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esses, capacities have taken their place. It is illuminating 
to think of the mind as a kind of doing rather than as a kind 
of being. Even the table on which I write appears now to 
be a doing, not a being. We used to think that the table 
was made of a physical substance, which we called matter. 
Now we learn that the material atom is no longer material, 
but is an energy system, the electrons being centers of elec- 
tric force, eternally doing, never being—hurling themselves 
through their relatively great spaces with nearly the swift- 
ness of light. 

Under the encouragement of Einstein and his co-laborers, 
the Event has emerged to a place of dignity in physical 
science. Among ultimate things we hear of “atoms of ac- 
tion,” as well as electrons and hydrogen nuclei, and others 
beside Bergson are showing us that it is Time rather than 
Space which is the big thing. Events have thus suddenly 
become not merely the interesting things but the real ones. 
We should no longer care to think of the soul as a substance, 
even if we could. It is an event and the great event of the 
past million years. 

We are learning that the mind is what it does, that it is 
great and wonderful because it does great and wonderful 
things, and that it has, or rather that it is, great capacities, 
marvelous powers. It is needless to dwell on the power of 
the mind in these days of human achievement. It is suffi- 
cient to recall that the mind of man has not only discovered 
the electron, but actually harnessed it to his use, made it an 
obedient servant to help him carry his voice and his music 
broadcast across the ether. Scientific discovery and prac- 
tical inventions attest the power of mind in a striking way, 
but its greater achievements are in the fields of literature, 
art, philosophy, social organization, and social and ethical 
progress. The mind creates ideals and then attains them. 
That there are no limits to the creative imagination is a fa- 
miliar fact, but we are almost ready to believe that there are 
no limits to the mind’s achievements. Some great mind vi- 
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sions a League of Nations, or a World Court to lessen the 
horrors of war—and they are achieved. Others have the 
vision of a United States of Europe, and it will be achieved. 
It is an easy task to expatiate on the power of the mind 
to think, to reason, to imagine, to conceive, to will, to con- 
quer nature, to conquer evil, to conquer self. It is not quite 
so easy, however, to understand that the powers themselves 
are the mind. We are still slaves to our old scholastic habits, 
and we love to think of these powers as “faculties” which 
“inhere” in some substantial soul. But this we must now 
give up, and great will be our gain in this new way of think- 
ing. We have long wanted to believe that the soul is in- 
corporeal, and now we see that this is true, since it is not a 
substance but a power, or an organization of powers; and 
we have long hoped for a theory of the soul which would 
still allow us to believe with Plato that it is something of a 
divine nature of infinite dignity and worth, and this too we 
may now believe, since it is the sublime achievement of per- 
haps 800 million years of upward progress in evolution. 


But now we must study more intimately the nature of 
the soul as we are beginning to understand it. The ap- 
proach to this study will necessarily be made through the 
living organism, for minds are exhibited in connection with 
the bodies of men and of animals, and only the genetic study 
of the organism will enable us to understand what the mind 
is. Every living organism, even the simplest, possesses a 
peculiar power called irritability. When stimulated it re- 
sponds, and the response is not the mechanical equivalent of 
the stimulus. When you apply a lever to heave a rock, there 
is a mere transference of mechanical energy. But when you 
apply a stimulus to a living organism, the situation is wholly 
different. There is a release of energy resident in the organ- 
ism, and while a definite response follows upon a definite 
stimulus, the nature of the response is such as to bring the 
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organism into some satisfying relation to the environment. 
A situation such as this, involving “release” of energy, “re- 
sponse” to a stimulus, and “satisfaction” to an organism, 
introduces us suddenly into a region of activity wholly dif- 
ferent from mechanism and vastly more complex. Thus 
even a simple reflex action, like winking the eye when a 
threatening object approaches, is a very complex affair, 
and we may realize at once that the road to an understand- 
ing of the mind is an intricate road, and that the mind when 
it is discovered is a complex thing. 

But we will not call a simple reflex action a mental proc- 
ess. It is only a step towards a mental process, but a great 
step which it required long laborious ages for Nature to 
take. When simple reflex actions become highly com- 
pounded and brain patterns are acquired and transmitted to 
successive generations, there results an inherited disposition 
to react in a certain rather definite manner to a definite set 
of stimuli. Then we have a kind of behavior which we call 
instinctive, illustrated in the babe’s comparatively simple 
movements of the lips in sucking, or the complex actions of 
the bird in building a nest. 

But here again there is something very different from the 
mechanical interplay of energies in the inorganic world. 
The various tactile or visual objects presented to the babe or 
bird release forces within the organism in such a way as to 
conduce to its vital interests or the vital interests of the 
species. The amazing wonders of instinct in animals are 
familiar to us, so that illustrations are needless. Shall we 
call behavior of this kind mental? Certainly it is wholly un- 
like those actions which we call mechanical. We seem to be 
up on a new level, above the level of mechanism. In ir- 
stinctive behavior we are certainly approaching the mental 
realm, if we are not already within it. 

But now we must take another all-important step, a step 
which nature found it difficult to take, requiring still longer 
ages to accomplish. There came a time in the history of 
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organic life when an animal was confronted with a perplex- 
ing situation, which called for a new set of powers. In re- 
flex and instinctive action a given stimulus, or a given group 
of stimuli, is followed with a considerable degree of certainty 
by a given kind of reaction. There is little ability to adapt 
behavior to new and unexpected situations; but the time 
comes when just this ability is gained—and its arrival sig- 
nals the birth of mind. It is what we call intelligence, to 
use a more specific and narrower term; and it is itself a 
very complex process or group of processes, involving mem- 
ory, association, prevision, attention, and control. 
Suppose in the case of a machine, say a motor car, we set 
in motion a chain of causes, of which one set would drive the 
car ahead and the other would reverse it. The car has no 
ability to deal with such an unusual situation as this, and 
simply breaks down. Or suppose the appropriate levers are 
pulled to speed the car ahead directly in the direction of a 
dangerous ledge of rock. The car cannot review the situa- 
tion, foresee the peril, and adapt its response to avert the 
disaster. It goes fatally to its destruction. Not so the liv- 
ing organism, provided it has reached a certain stage of or- 
ganization. At that stage a new power appears in the 
world, the power to review the situation, to foresee a catas- 
trophe, to recall the normal consequences of a given reac- 
tion, and to adapt its behavior to the total situation in such 
a way as to result in the preservation or furtherance of life. 
All this is a miracle, and we used to explain it by the 
presence in the organism of a psychical “principle,” just as 
we used to explain growth and reproduction by the pres- 
ence of a “vital principle.” But no mystic “entelechy,” has 
arrived on the scene. The new capacity is the entelechy, 
and it has come as the result of a higher and more complex 
organization and integration. The material elements in the 
organism do not think, nor reason, nor remember. They 
have no will-to-live, no power of choice, any more than they 
have in the automobile. Atoms and molecules cannot be- 
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have adaptively, nor do they think or reason. They are just 
material which can be used as the frame-work of structure. 
Therefore we cannot say that matter is intelligent, even 
when organized, any more than we can say that bricks and 
stone are beautiful, when built into a Gothic church. It is 
the church that is beautiful. 

Mind, therefore, is a capacity which has emerged from 
organization, a new and marvelous capacity, which nature 
has achieved, which, if you please, God has brought into the 
world at an advanced stage in that process of world-building 
which we call evolution, or more accurately, creative evolu- 
tion. Mind is a created product, a reality, yes, even an en- 
tity—for all these words now indicate significant processes 
or powers. 

Mind therefore is a reality which emerges at a certain 
level of organization, just as life emerges at a lower level, 
and just as new qualities emerge from structure at still lower 
levels. Atoms are organized structures possessing qualities 
not belonging to their constituent electrons. Molecules are 
organized structures possessing qualities not belonging to 
their constituent atoms. Water quenches thirst, revives the 
drooping plant, freezes at zero centigrade. Not so the oxy- 
gen and hydrogen which constitute its mere materials. They 


quench no thirst, revive no plant, nor freeze at zero tem- 
perature. 


IV 


This new conception of mind wonderfully simplifies the 
old perplexing problem of mind and brain which used to 
drive us nearly crazy. We need no longer think of mind 
and body as two separate parallel series, whose interde- 
pendence seems to violate basic laws of science. It is a great 
relief to be free from the old metaphysical “solutions” of 
the mind-body problem, such as interactionism, psycho- 
physical parallelism, and the double-aspect theory, and to 
think of the mind as the name of a group of powers or ca- 
pacities which have arisen in evolution when organization of 
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vital processes reaches a certain complex stage. Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan and Mr. S. Alexander have used the word emer- 
gence to designate the relation of the mental to the physical. 
If we apply the word “mental” to certain peculiar forms of 
behavior in organisms, namely, to that kind of behavior 
which we call adaptive, whereby new perpl]-xing situations 
are intelligently controlled in the furtherance of life, I think 
the old mind-body problem is greatly simplified. The men- 
tal emerges from the physical. The similitude of the paral- 
lel bars no longer expresses the relation of mind and body, 
If we desire a figure, that of the ladder would be better. 
The brain is a step up which Nature mounts to mind. The 
brain is something indispensable if mind is to be realized; 
just as hydrogen and oxygen are indispensable if water is 
to be created to revive the drooping plant; just as the chem- 
ical is indispensable if the vital is to be realized. 

Thus we come back to Aristotle’s notion of the mind as 
the fruition of the body, its entelechy, its reality, its per- 
fection, avoiding in the simplest manner all those frantic 
attempts to explain how soul and body interact—animal 
spirits, divine interference, pre-established harmony, the dou- 
ble-aspect theory, materialism, and psychical monism. As 
philosophical theories, both dualism and monism have issued 
in much perplexity. We seem rather to be led in the direc- 
tion of a pluralistic world view. Electrons are real, atoms are 
real, molecules are real, life is real, and mind is real. Per- 
haps, however, we may say that there is an increasing 
reality in the processes which emerge at the successive lev- 
els which nature gains in evolution. Reality is a matter of 
degree. 

Whether we shall with Professor Henderson say that the 
universe is biocentric, tending from the beginning towards 
life, whether going one step farther we shall with Professor 
Albert P. Mathews say that all life is psychotropic, tending 
to mind and struggling for freedom through mind, will de- 
pend upon our philosophical attitude. Certainly it is tempt- 
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ing, knowing as we do now that mind is a peculiar power 
achieved through long ages of organic development, to think 
of it as a value which nature has been striving to realize, to 
think of life itself and mind and consciousness and social 
organization and science and art and literature as “eternal 
values,” as final achievements of a creative evolution which 
is taking place at many times and many places throughout 
the universe. Civilizations might crash, planets might 
freeze, life might disappear, only that the process of creative 
evolution should be endlessly repeated to the end that life 
and mind and science and art and morality may be realized; 
for they are the eternal values. Then with Plato we could 
be assured of the divinity of the human soul. 

Tempting as this interpretation of the world is, it goes 
of course far beyond our present knowledge. Nothing like 
this is involved in our science of mind and yet nothing like 
this is inconsistent with it. We shall be safer to walk the 
earth with Aristotle than to try to pierce the skies with 
Plato. But we have a suspicion that Plato was right. 


Leaving these interesting speculations and returning to 
the stricter philosophy of mind, there are plenty of difficul- 
ties yet to be considered. One objection which may be 
raised is that when we consider mind as a capacity which 
has been evolved in living beings, a capacity to think, to 
reason, and to control, we are narrowing the word mind to 
what is usually called intelligence and have forgotten that 
mind in its wider meaning includes other elements, such as 
consciousness and will and impulse and desire, and we shall 
be reminded of the rich contributions to the philosophy of 
mind which the Freudians have made. What is this Freu- 
dian “wish” that we hear so much about, and what of that 
strange subterranean region of the unconscious. 

First, then, let us speak of consciousness. The word has 
had an interesting history and it would be helpful if we could 
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arrive at a clear notion of its rightful meaning. In the late 
years of the nineteenth century a curious change took place 
in psychological nomenclature. Psychology had hitherto 
been defined as the science of the mind or the soul, or of men- 
tal states or processes. But suspicion had begun to attach to 
the word soul and even to the word mind. They suggested 
unverified metaphysical theories remote from actual expe- 
rience. Pending further investigation, therefore, these 
words were dropped from text-books in psychology. But 
some word had to be found to take their place. If psychol- 
ogy is not the science of mind, it must be the science of some- 
thing. So it happened that the word consciousness came into 
general use and psychology was often defined as the science 
of consciousness or of conscious states. But here again con- 
fusion arose. Consciousness was sometimes thought of as a 
kind of stuff, sometimes as a kind of receptacle. Sometimes 
it was conceived as mere awareness of an external object, or 
as a kind of “feel” of all the processes called mental. More 
often it was merely a general name loosely used to designate 
the whole subject matter of psychology. 

The word consciousness was so lacking in scientific ac-. 
curacy that its use was soon restricted. James, in the article 
already mentioned, raised the question whether conscious- 
ness exists. The Freudians make much of unconscious men- 
tal processes. The Behaviorists proceed quite undismayed 
to construct the whole science of psychology without any 
reference to consciousness at all. So the word has run its 
course and has been more and more dropped from psycho- 
logical texts. McDougall speaks of it as a “thoroughly bad 
word,” and Bertrand Russell says that consciousness is not 
the essence of life or mind at all, and early in his book, “The 
Analysis of Mind,” proposes to let the word disappear until 
a later stage in his analysis, when it would re-emerge as 
mainly a trivial and unimportant outcome of linguistic 
habits. 


Nevertheless, consciousness does exist, not, to be sure, 
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as any kind of stuff, nor as one side or aspect of all reality, 
but rather as a special kind of relation between the various 
elements of our mental life, arising at a certain late stage 
of mental development. If we consider mind as a process of 
adjustment which organisms are making to meet new situa- 
tions in a way to conserve their vital interest, the feel of 
these adjustments to the individual is consciousness. 

As they are “lived through,” or experienced, they get a 
different meaning from that which they have when viewed 
from an objective standpoint. They fall into different re- 
lationships, being linked up with words and names, with 
memory images, and with somatic and visceral sensations. 
The whole assemblage of events becomes a self, and con- 
sciousness takes the form of self-consciousness. Conscious- 
ness thus becomes a kind of awareness, in its very simplest 
form being a mere awareness of an external object, and, 
in its more complex form, this awareness linked up with 
many subjective factors. 

One who has taken ether or some other anzsthetic, often 
when awakening from his deep sleep has some such experi- 
ence as this. He hears voices about him but does not con- 
nect them with any definite situation. He may be said to be 
aware of the voices, or conscious of them. “I hear a voice” 
is not the form which his experience takes. It takes rather 
the form, “There is a voice.” Presently the whole situation 
dawns. “I hear a voice. I am here. I have been asleep. 
I have been ill.” Now self-consciousness has come. It is a 
different kind of awareness. It is a “togetherness” of many 
factors, giving the whole situation a setting and a meaning, 
making a kind of connected story of it all. If we con- 
sistently use the word consciousness in this sense, as a kind 
of relation, it simplifies our philosophy of mind very much. 
It takes away much of the mystery connected with the word 
and gives it a definite meaning and a definite relation to 
that far greater and more significant thing which we call the 
mind, or intelligence. And it is easy to see how conscious- 
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ness has arisen late in the history of vital development in the 
stress and labor of adjustment and control. 

And yet it is not quite clear whether Mr. Russell is right 
in saying that consciousness is a trivial accompaniment of 
linguistic habits. The new meaning which consciousness 
gives to our inner life is the source of a real and a new joy. 
Life perhaps is never without its joy, but this joy is intensi- 
fied in the coming of language and its associated net-work 
of relations which makes up consciousness. 


VI 


But the story of the mind is not yet told. What are those 
strange “wishes” that have become famous since Freud first 
worked and wrote? What place have they in that complex 
thing we call the mind, for by this time we are beginning to 
realize that the mind is a complex thing and its story by no 
means easily told? Perhaps it may never be fully told, but 
the mere fact that the mind is complex need not deter us 
from trying to sound its depths. 

When we were speaking of the mind in its narrower sense 
as adaptive behavior or intelligence, we referred several 
times to the fact that not only adaptive and instinctive be- 
havior but also reflex action is directed to the welfare of 
the organism, being such as tend to bring the organism into 
a satisfying relation to the environment. They further the 
“biological interests” of the organism. So, then, the organ- 
ism has interests. Here is a new fact promising an insight 
into new depths of the mind—or shall we now use the word 
soul, reserving the word mind for intelligence and the group 
of mental processes which it implies? 

Organisms, then, have “wishes.” They wish for food, 
they wish for life, they wish for the continued life of their 
species. This last, under the name of sex, seems to have 
been unduly magnified by Freud and certain of his co-la- 
borers. Perhaps they used the word in a generic sense for 
desire. But. organisms desire to live and desire all that is 
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necessary for life and more life; and these profound desires 
are not explained as emerging from the higher integration 
of bodily processes. They are something deeper and more 
primordial. They are not forms of behavior, but springs of 
behavior. They are the driving forces in all psychic life, 
presupposed by any kind of behavior whether instinctive or 
adaptive, presupposed even in reflex action; for the re- 
sponse is always purposeful, flying to its mark—and that 
mark is life. The universe may not be purposive; but life is 
purposive, looking ever to self-maintenance, growth, and 
self-perpetuation. Plato and Aristotle understood this, 
when they spoke of a vegetative and appetitive soul. The 
Freudians understand it, when they put so much emphasis 
upon the wish or libido, finding in the unconscious action of 
these impulses the secret of so many strange psychoses. 

“Hormic energy” is the term that Professor McDougall 
prefers for these insistent driving forces, and Dr. Louis 
Berman speaks sententiously of the ‘“energy-influences seeth- 
ing and bubbling in the organism,” and he thinks that the 
brain itself is the instrument of these primordial energies. 
But I think the word energy, even when qualified as hormic, 
is not the best word for these deep psychical impulses; for 
the word energy is taken from the mechanical sciences, where 
it is a mere symbol, meaning only that work is being done 
or may be done. It stands for nothing but a bent bow or an 
unbending bow, but “the conative bow is bent ever toward 
the future.” 

Likewise it is misleading to speak of these conative ten- 
dencies as driving forces, as I have done above. They are 
cravings, wishes, appetites—they are a kind of hunger, a 
hunger for life, perhaps a hunger for consciousness or even 
higher values—perhaps, dare we say, a kind of aspiration? 
We may call them native impulses, instincts, or propensi- 
ties. Whatever we call them, they seem to be not only the 
springs of behavior but the sources of progress. They well 


up in our conscious life, suffused with emotional tone, not_ 
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merely as desires and appetites but also as vague longings, 
aspirations, hopes, and ambitions; so that they become the 
springs of progress as well as the fountain of our love-life, 
our social life, our economic life. They are the power be- 
hind the throne in it all. 

It seems, therefore, that what we call will in man, what 
-we call impulse, conation, deliberate and conscious effort, 
are all closely related to a more general impulse which be- 
longs to all life. Life is restless and insurgent, pressing pa- 
tiently when necessary, persistently always, into every nook 
and cranny of the surface of the earth, in the depths of the 
deepest sea, on the tops of the highest mountains, under 
Antarctic ice, in desert sand. Seven thousand millions of 
diatoms, a microscopic plant, says a recent writer, may be 
found under a surface of a square yard of lake water. This 
insurgency of life is a fact that we must simply take for 
granted. We know that it is, but not what it is. Schopen- 
hauer calls it the Will-to-live. Bergson calls it the élan 
vital; Bernard Shaw, the life-force. Some, extending it still 
farther out into all organic life, have called it the struggle 
for existence, or the evolutionary urge. 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers; 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


Or, in Santayana’s words, “The Greek naturalists saw 
(what it needs only sanity to see) that the infinite substance 
of things was instinct with a perpetual motion and rhythmic 
order which were its life, and that the spirit of man was a 
spark from that universal fire.” 

We see here how quickly we arrive at the borders of our 
knowledge, and how easy it is to pass from facts to theories. 
We do not know what the evolutionary urge is, nor how to 
account for the struggle for existence. We do not know 
that every clod feels a stir of might and we do not know that 
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the infinite substance is instinct with a rhythmic order, but 
we do know that there is a struggle for existence and that 
there are “energy-influences seething and bubbling in the 
organism,” and that those elements in our soul life which 
we call impulses and desires and wishes are its most signifi- 
cant parts. 

So we see in conclusion that the soul of man is a very 
complex thing, including first those deep impulsive crav- 
ings which belong to all life, second, that peculiar kind of 
behavior which we call adaptive, involving a series of pow- 
ers best typified in thought and intelligence, and third, that 
meaningful relation between organism and environment 
which we call awareness or consciousness. 
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POETRY 


GOING BACK 


HEARD the bells of London town 
Ringing out the day; 

How could I hear those bells, and I 

A wide world away? 

Ah, one must need to penetrate 

Full centuries of years 

Before he understands the thing 

Another sees and hears! 


I heard the bells of London 

Come sweeping down the road, 

The self-same one that Whittington 
Long ago strode; 

A thorn-bush nodded to a star 
That peered to watch me pass; 

A lark went homing, black and far, 
Above its meadow grass. 


Rosemary, marjoram, 

Bittersweet or rue, 

I followed that clear calling 

As a ghost is bound to do.— 

Ah, he knows naught of Going Back 
Who knows not ghostship, too! 


I saw the lights of London 
Come beckoning through the mist, 
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Down gray, old ways, wherein my heart 
Had bowed and wept and kissed; 

And there above the bridge’s line, 
Beyond the thrum and stir, 

Pointing to day’s red countersign,— 
The towers of Westminster. 


Turret in the ivy, 

Bough above the wall, 

Who knows what yet may lurk beneath 
The dusk’s enchanted thrall? 

Plume, ruff, farthingale, 

Great folk, and small. 


They walked with me, they fared with me, 
The heart that came back home; 

I talked my fill to speechless things,— 
Tower, spire, dome ;— 

Does twilight lift its magic wings 

When one has far to come? 


O, gray old ways that life has tried, 
I pray you, do not change! 

Where else, in all this harsher world 
Shall memory’s spirit range? 
Where else to doff its sterner load, 
Wandering past lea or down, 

To lilt above a Roman Road 

And find its London Town?— 


Rosemary, marjoram, 
Bittersweet or rue— 
Gray, old ways, same old ways, 
The heart has need of you. 
Virernra Woopwarp CLoup. 


THE DEAD PAINTER 


AY after day he sat beneath these eaves 
Daubing colours on a canvas. Here 
He dreamed dreams of a time, 
Distant and far too dear, 
When men should know him for the artist 
That he was; when little feet, 
Expensively shod, should clatter on his stair; 
Swirl of silk, heavy odours of furs 
Rouse him to knowledge, intimate and sweet, 
That beauty waited with sleek, dark hair, 
Heavy white lids, perhaps a touch of kohl, 
And eyes whose depths an artist dare not plumb. 


Yes, beauty waited on his stair to beg 
That he would sell this tiny sketch; 
See, there it is, with evening mist 
Rosy and chrome, 

Splashed by a dead eternalist 

Who forgot the transiency of art 
And dreamed, yes, dreamed of beauty and of fame: 
Of that great picture which would place his name 
Above that of his fellows. . . Now he is dead 
These two days and none knew him gone. 

His eyes are void and his dreams snuffed out. 


Pick up the dusty little canvas; 

Beauty will never know he saw her sleek dark head 
Outside his door and made his soul the pawn 
For her sweet satisfaction. 

Let us go out into the sunshine 

Where we may corral a swift reaction 

From this mood of dreams. 
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The painter is dead. 

Sweep up his broken tubes of lake and gold, 
His palette with its dull patinas, 

His canvases with green and nacre splashes. 
None will ever know his brief dream’s end. 
He has eternity in his cold heart 

And we,—we take the way that seems 

More transient than before. 

We must forget the painter; he is dead, 

And beauty with her sleek dark head 

May wait upon some stair for you and me, 
Whose vision holds a moment, not eternity. 


Viremnra McCormick 


A DANCING CHILD 


CHILD on a station platform 

In the ring from an arc-light’s eye, 
Dancing alone against the dusk 
While the rude trains thunder by. 


She spreads her wee skirt in moth-wings 
With the daintiest, gravest air, 

She balances, trips and pirouettes 

In the pallid, flickering glare. 


Unconscious and elfin slender 

The tiptoeing wisp of white, 

A windflower lost in a gloomy wood 
Or foam on a starless night. 


An aura of pearly moonshine 
Envelopes the fragile form, 

But now and again a train drives past 
Like a rumbling, shuddering storm. 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
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SEPTEMBER IN VIRGINIA 


EPTEMBER! and once more to lie day long 
Stretched on my Bedford hills, while all around 

A thousand voices drone a drowsy sound 
Which to the silence is as word to song; 
And dreaming watch, from depths of bearded grass, 
Over field and wood the trailing shadows go, 
From clouds that float on folded wings, how slow, 
Gathering above old Otter’s far blue pass. 


All day, like ships becalmed, they drift asleep, 
Their shadows drifting on the mountain-side; 
But when the wind in full, deep undertone 
Pours from the sunset-ridge its freshening tide, 
Close over me with kindling sails they sweep, 
My argosies from Eldorado blown. 


BENJAMIN SLEDD. 


GHOSTS 


HOSTS are the only lovely things: 

Ghost of a bell that wakes and rings 
When silence all the belfry keeps 
And the old bellman deeply sleeps; 
Ghost of a ship, green fathoms drowned, 
Where wraith-like fishes peer around; 
Ghosts of flowers that long since died 
In grassy fields where crickets hide 
And winds come seeking every May 
The buds they shook on a golden day; 
Ghost of a footfali on the floor; 
And ghosts that haunt a broken door. 


LAWRENCE LEE. 
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THE THREE SLEEPING BOYS OF 
WARWICKSHIRE 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


floor of a red-brick building in Pleasant Street, Cher- 

iton, and arranged in rows of neat glazed cases, is a col- 
lection of shells, conchs, seaweeds, seabirds—albatross, kitti- 
wake, cormorant—goggling fishes with glass eyes, sea-horses 
and dried mermaids. They had been given to the town by 
an old retired sea-captain, together with a few brass guns, 
old anchors, and lumps of amber and coral and quartz. 
And there for years and years—the narrow windows with 
their carved brick, fruits and flowers and old leaden gutters, 
showing the day’s light upon their still retreat—there for 
years and years slumbered on in their wide flat glass case 
the Three Sleeping Boys of Warwickshire. The tale of 
them goes a long way back; and here it is: 

About the year 1600, when Queen Elizabeth was sixty- 
seven, and William Shakespeare was writing his play called 
“Julius Cesar,” there died, twenty-four miles from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, a rich miller—John James Nollykins by 
name. His was the handsomest mill in Warwickshire. But 
none of his neighbours—or none at least of his poorer neigh- 
bours—loved him much. He was a morose, niggardly man. 
He cheated his customers and was pitiless to the poor crea- 
tures he really got in his clutches. 

As he grew older he had grown ever more mean and 
churlish until at last he had even begun to starve his own 
horses. Though he died rich, then, few of his neighbours 
mourned him. And as soon as he was gone his money be- 
gan to go. For his three sons gobbled up what he left be- 
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hind him like jackals over a lion’s supper-bones. It slipped 
through their fingers like water through a sieve. Pretty 
soon they began to lose not only their father’s savings but 
all his trade. Their customers said there was not only dust 
but stones in the flour; and tares too. It was fusty; it smelt 
mousey. What cared they? They hardly knew offal from 
grain; and if they went rat-hunting, it was for the sake of 
the sport and not of the meal. Everything about the Mill 
got shabbier and shabbier—went to rack and ruin. The 
sails were patched. They clacked in the wind. The rain 
drove in. There were water-weeds in the mill stream where 
should have been nothing but a crystal looking-glass; and 
when the farmers and peasants complained, they were 
greeted with drunken jeers and mockery. 

At length, three years after the death of the miller’s last 
poor half-starved mare, his sons were ruined. They would 
have been ruined just the same if as one foul windy night 
they sat drinking and singing in the Mill-house the young- 
est of them had not knocked over the lamp on the table, and 
so burned the Mill to the ground. 

The eldest—with what he could pick up—went off to Sea, 
and to foreign parts, and died of yellow fever in Tobago. 
The second son was taken in by an uncle who was a gold- 
smith in London. But he was so stupid and indolent that 
he frequently put the wrong works in the right watch, or 
the other way round, and at last, so enraged his master that 
he turned him off then and there. He went East and set up 
shop as a fishmonger in Ratcliff Highway, with a shop like a 
booth, and a long board in front of it. But he neglected his 
fish too, and at last became a man-of-all-work (or of none) 
at the Old Globe Theatre in Southwark, where he saw 
Shakespeare dressed up as the ghost in “Hamlet” and was 
half killed by accident while taking the part of the Second 
Murderer in “Macbeth.” 

The youngest son, named Jeremy, married the rich widow 
of a saddler. She was the owner of a fine gabled house in 
the High Street of the flourishing town of Cheriton—some 
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eight miles from Bishops Hitchingworth. He had all the 
few good looks of the family, but he was sly and crafty and 
hard. The first thing he did after he came home from his 
honeymoon was to paint a long red nose to the portrait of the 
saddler. The next thing he did was to drown his wife’s cat 
in the water-butt, because he said it had stolen the cheese. 
The third thing he did was to burn her best Sunday bonnet, 
then her wig—to keep it company. How she could bear to 
go on living with him is a mystery. Nevertheless she did. 

This Jeremy had three sons: Job, John, and (another) 
Jeremy. But he did not flourish. Far from it. The fam- 
ily went down the ladder rung by rung, until it all but 
reached the bottom. ‘Then it began to climb up again. And 
Jeremy’s children did best. For his youngest daughter 
married the Mayor of Bishops Hitchingworth and _ their 
only son (yet another) Jeremy—Jeremy the Third—though 
he ran away from school because he hated water-porridge 
and suet pudding, set up in business as assistant to the chief 
sweep in Cheriton. At last, having by his craft and cunning 
and early rising and hard-working inherited his master’s 
business, he bought his great uncle’s fine gabled house, and 
himself became Master-Sweep and “Sweep by Appoint- 
ment” to the Mayor and Corporation of the town and to the 
Lords of three neighbouring Manors. And he never mar- 
ried at all. In spite of his hard childhood, in spite of the 
kindness shown him by his master, in spite of his good for- 
tune with the three Lords of the Manors, he was a skinflint 
and a pick-halfpenny. He had an enormous rattan brush, 
something like the head of a Zulu medicine-man, over his 
door, a fine brass knocker, and—though, considering all 
things, he had mighty few friends, he was the richest mas- 
ter-sweep in those parts. 

Now, most of his money, and in later years all of his rep- 
utation, were due to his three small ’prentices—Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. In those days, of course, when a sweep went 
into a house, he did not push up screwed rod after rod 
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through a small black chimney hole until at last the broom 
at top floated up out of the chimney-pot and grinned at the 
blue sky. By no means; the hearths and fireplaces were then 
as large as little rooms or chambers, or at any rate, as large 
as large cupboards or closets. They had wide comfortable in- 
glenooks, and the chimney was like a deep well running up 
to the roof, getting narrower and narrower towards the top; 
and the chimneys were swept by hand. 

These little boys—(like Tom in “The Water Babies”) 
had to climb from brick to brick with a brush, and sweep till 
they were as black as blackamoors inside and out. Soot, 
soot, soot—eyes, mouth, ears and nose. And sometimes the 
bricks were scorching hot, and their hands got blistered. 
And sometimes they were all but suffocated in the narrow 
parts, and sometimes they were nearly wedged there, to dry 
like mummies in the dark. And sometimes in the midst of 
the smother a leg would slip, and down they would come 
tumbling like apples out of a tree or hailstones out of a 
cloud. 

And Jeremy Nollykins, after tying up in fat canvas and 
leather bags the money they brought him, served them out 
water-gruel for supper, and water-gruel for breakfast. For 
dinner on Tuesdays and Thursdays he gave them slabs of 
suet-pudding with lumps of suet in it like pale amber beads. 
There was what he called soup on Mondays and Wednes- 
days and Fridays; and a bit of cat’s meat (bought cheap from 
his second cousin) on Sundays. But then you can’t climb 
chimneys on no meat. 

On Saturdays they had cold pease-pudding and potage: 
because on Saturdays the Mayor’s man might look in. And 
yet, in spite of such mean living, in spite of their burns and 
their bruises and the soot in their eyes and lungs and close 
lint-coloured hair, these three small boys, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry managed to keep their spirits up. They even rubbed 
their cheeks rosy when the week’s soot was washed off un- 
der the pump on a Saturday night. 


oo 
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And they always said ‘““Ma’am” to their Customers, and 
“Miss” to the Maids, and they kept their manners, even 
when some crabbed old woman said they were owdacious, or 
imperent, or mischeevious. And sometimes a goodwife 
would give them a slice of bread pudding, or a mug of milk, 
or a baked potato, or a few cookies, or a slice of white bread 
(which did not remain white very long). And now and 
then, even a sip of elderberry wine. Oh yes, even half- 
starved sparrows sometimes find tidbits, and it’s not the 
hungry who—when they drop in for a dainty—want the 
richest flavours. 

When too Tom, Dick, and Harry could manage it, they 
would scuttle away between their jobs to go paddling in 
the river, or birds-nesting in the woods, or climbing in an 
old stone quarry not very far from the town. It is lovely 
country thereabouts—near ancient Cheriton. 

Whether they played truant or not, Jeremy Nollykins 
the Third—Old Noll, as his neighbours called him—used to 
beat them morning, noon and night. He believed in the 
rod. He said it was a fine sauce for the saucy. And Tom, 
Dick, and Harry hated their master. And that’s a bad 
thing. On the other hand, they were far too much alive 
and hearty and happy when they were not being beaten, and 
they were much too hungry over their water-gruel to brood 
on how they hated him: which would have been a very much 
worse. 

In sober fact—with their bright glittering eyes and round 
cheeks and sharp white teeth, and in spite of their skinny 
ribs and blistered hands, they were a merry trio. As soon 
as ever those teeth stopped chattering with the cold; and 
their bodies stopped smarting from Old Noll’s sauce, and 
their eyes from the soot; they were laughing and talking and 
whistling and champing like grasshoppers in June or star- 
lings in September. And though they sometimes quarrelled 
and fought together, bit and scratched too, never having 
been taught to fight fair, they were fast friends. Now and 
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again too they shinned up a farmer’s fruit-tree to have a 
taste of his green apples. Now and again they played 
tricks on old women. But what little chimney-sweeps don’t? 

They were just young ragamuffins, as wild as colts, as 
nimble as kids, though a good deal blacker. And however 
hard he tried, Old Noll never managed to break them in. 
Never. At night they slept as calm and deep as cradled 
babies—all three of them laid in a row up in an attic under 
the roof on an immense wide palliasse or mattress of straw, 
with a straw bolster and a couple of pieces of old sacking 
for blankets each. 

Now Old Noll, simply because he was a curmudgeonly 
old miser, hated to see anybody merry, happy, or fat. 
There were moments when he would have liked to skin his 
three ’prentices alive. But then, he wanted to get out of them 
all the work he could. So he was compelled to give them 
that much to eat. He had to keep them alive—or the May- 
or’s man would ask why. Still, it enraged him that he could 
not keep their natural spirits down; that however much he 
beat them they “came up smiling.” It enraged him to know 
in his heart (or whatever took its place) that though when 
smarting from his rod and pickle they hated him, they yet 
had never done him an ill-turn. 

Every day his green eyes would gloat on them as they 
came clattering down to their water-gruel just as Old Giant 
Despair gloated on Faithful and Christian in the dungeon. 
And sometimes at night he would creep up to their bed- 
chamber, and the stars would show him the three of them 
lying there fast asleep, with as like as not the sacking kicked 
off, and on their faces a far-away smile as if their dreams 
were as happy as wild swans in the wilderness. It enraged 
him beyond measure. What could the little urchins be 
dreaming about? What made the little blackamoors grin 
in sleep? You can thwack a wake boy, but you can’t thwack 
a dreamer; not at least while he is still dreaming. So Old 
Noll was helpless. He could only grind his teeth at the 
sight of them. Poor Old Noll. 
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He ground his teeth more than ever when he first heard 
the music in the night. And he might never have heard it 
at all if hunger hadn’t made him a mighty bad sleeper him- 
self. Two or three hours was the most he got, even in win- 
ter. And if Tom, Dick, and Harry had ever peeped in on 
him as he lay in his four-post bed, they would have seen no 
smile on his sunken face with its long nose and chin and 
straggling hair—but only a sort of horrifying darkness. 
They might even have pitied him, lying there with night- 
mare twisting and darkening his features, and his bony fin- 
gers twitching. 

Because, then, Old Noll could not sleep of nights, he 
sometimes let himself out of his silent house, to walk in the 
streets. And while so walking, he would look up at his 
neighbours’ windows, all dark beneath the night-sky, and 
he would curse them for being more comfortable than he. It 
seemed that instead of marrow, he had malice in his bones, 
and there’s no fattening in that. 

Now one night, for the first time in his life, except when 
he broke his leg at eighteen, Old Noll was unable to sleep 
at all. It was towards the end of October, and the first gold 
sickle of the hunter’s moon was up aloft, and the stars shone 
bright. There was a balmy air in Cheriton that midnight, 
borne in from the meadows that then stretched in within less 
than a mile of the town; and so silent was the hour you could 
almost hear the rippling of the river among its osiers that 
far away. 

And as Old Nollykins was sitting like a gaunt shadow all 
by himself on the first milestone that comes into the town— 
and he was too niggardly even to smoke a pipe of tobacco 
—a faint, thin wind came drifting along the street. And 
then on the wind a yet fainter music—a music which at first 
hardly seemed to be a music at all. None the less it contin- 
ued on, and at last so rilled and trembled in the air that even 
Old Nollykins, who was now pretty hard of hearing, caught 
the strains and recognized the melody. It came on, that 
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sound—a twangling as if of harps or citherns, and a breath- 
ing as if of shawms and horns waxing and waning in the 
quick mild night October air: 


Girls and boys come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as day ; 

Leave your supper, and leave your sleep, 

And come with your playfellows into the street. . . 


Boys AND GIRLS COME OUT TO PLAY. . . On and on and 
on; now faint, now shrill, and now in a sudden rallying burst 
of melody as if it came from out of the skies. Not that the 
moon just then was shining “as bright as day;” it was but 
barely in its first quarter. It resembled a bent bit of in- 
tensely golden wire up there among the stars; or a gold 
basin, of which only the mere edge showed, resting atilt. 

But full moon or no, the shapes that were now hastening 
along the street, running and hopping and skipping and 
skirring and dancing, had heard the summons, and obeyed 
the call! From by-lane and alley, court, porch and house- 
door the children of Cheriton had come pouring out like 
water-streams in April. Running, skipping, hopping, danc- 
ing, they kept time to the tune. 

Old Noll fairly gasped with astonishment as he watched 
them. What a tale to tell!—and all the comfortable and re- 
spectable folk of Cheriton fast asleep in their beds. To 
think such innocents could be such arch deceivers. To think 
that gluttonous and grubby errand and shop and boot-and- 
shoe and pot boys could look so clean and nimble and happy 
and free. He shivered part with the night air and part 
with rage. 

But real enough though these young skip-by-nights ap- 
peared to be, there were three queer things about them. 
First there was not the faintest sound of doors opening or 
shutting, or casement windows being thrust open with a 
squeal of the iron rod. Next there was not the least faint 
rumour of footsteps even, though at least half the children 
of Cheriton were now bounding along the street, like leaves 
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borne on a great wind, and all with their faces towards the 
East and the water-meadows. And last, though he could see 
their very eyes in their faces in the faint luminousness of 
starshine and little moon, not a single one of that mad young 
company turned head to look at him, or seemed in the least 
particular to be aware that he was there. Clockwork images 
of wood or wax could not have ignored him more com- 
pletely. 

Old Noll, after feeling at first startled, flabbergasted, a 
little frightened even, was now in a fury. His few old teeth 
began to grind together as lustily as had the millstones of 
Jeremy the First. Nor was his rage diminished when lo 
and behold, even as he turned his head, out of his own nar- 
row porch with its three rounded steps and fluted shell of 
wood above it, came leaping along who but his own three 
half-starved ’prentices, Tom, Dick, and Harry—now seem- 
ingly nine-year-olds as plump and comely to see as if they 
had been fed on the fat of the land, as if they had never in 
the whole of their lives so much as tasted rod-sauce. Their 
mouths were opening and shutting, too, as if they were 
whooping calls one to the other and to their other street- 
mates, though no sound came from them. They flung their 
fingers in the air. They came cavorting and skirling in 
their naked feet along to the strains of the music as if their 
scotched skins and cramped muscles and iron-bound clogs 
had never once pestered their young souls. Yet not a sound, 
not a whisper, not a footfall could the deaf old man hear— 
nought but that sweet shrill terrifying infuriating music. 

In a few minutes, the streets were empty, a thin fleece of 
cloud had drawn across the moon and only one small strag- 
gler was still in sight, the smallest son of the Mayor. He 
was last merely because he was least, and had no young sis- 
ter to take care of him. And old Noll, having watched this 
last night-truant too go by, staring at him with eyes like 
saucers beneath his bony brows, hobbled back across the 
street to his house, and after pausing awhile at the door- 
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post to gnaw his beard and think what next was to be done, 
climbed his three flights of shallow oak stairs until he came 
to the uppermost landing under the roof. 

There at last with infinite caution he lifted the pin of the 
door of the attic and looked in on what he supposed would 
be an empty bed. Empty? Indeed it was not! For lying 
there, in the dim starlight of the dusty dormer window, he 
could see as plain as could be, the motionless shapes of his 
three ’prentices, breathing on so calmly in midnight’s deep- 
most sleep that he even ventured to fetch in a tallow candle 
in a tin stick in order that he might examine them more 
closely. With its smoky beams to aid him, he searched the 
three young faces utterly unconscious that the old skinflint 
was stooping as close over them as a bird-snarer over his 
nets. 

There were traces of soot on their chubby cheeks, but in 
spite of the fact that their heads were regularly shaved by 
the barber, the hair still continued to grow on it in tight 
short ringlets like lamb’s wool. And all three were smiling 
away, gently and distantly as if they were sitting in their 
dreams in some wondrous orchard supping up strawberries 
and cream, as if the spirits within them were untellably 
happy though the bodies of them were as fast asleep as peg- 
tops, or pigs in the July sun. Moreover their expressions 
showed no change at all. Like this had these faces been left 
a few moments ago; and like this they would remain until 
the midnight tryst was over. 

Stair by stair Old Nollykins crept down again, blew out 
his candle, and sat on his great bed to think. He was a 
cunning old miser, which is as far away from being gener- 
ous and wise as full moonlight is from a farthing-dip. His 
fingers had itched to wake his three sleeping chimney-boys 
with a smart taste of his rod, just to “learn them a lesson.” 
He hated to think of that quiet, happy smile resting upon 
their faces while the shadow-shapes or ghosts of them were 
out and away, pranking and gallivanting in the green wa- 
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ter-meadows beyond the town. How was he to know that 
his dimming eyes had not deluded him? 

Supposing he went off to the Mayor himself in the morn- 
ing and told his midnight tale, who would believe it? High 
and low, his neighbours all hated him, and as like as not they 
would shut him up in the town dungeon for a madman, or 
burn his house about his ears, supposing him to be a wizard. 
“No, no!’ he muttered to himself, “we must watch and wait, 
friend Jeremy, and see what we shall see.” 

Next morning his three ’prentices, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
were up and about as sprightly as ever, a full hour before 
daybreak. You might have supposed from their shining 
eyes and apple cheeks that they had just come back from a 
long holiday in the Islands of the Blest. Away they tum- 
bled as merry as frogs to their work, with their brushes 
and bags, still munching away at their gritty oatcakes— 
three parts bran to one of meal. 

So intent had Old Noll been on watching from his chim- 
ney-corner what he could see in their faces at breakfast, and 
in trying to overhear what they were whispering to each 
other, that he forgot to give them their usual morning dose of 
stick. But not a word had been uttered about the music 
or the dancing or the company at the water-meadows. They 
just talked scatter-brained nonsense to one another, except 
when they saw that the old creature was watching them; 
and he was speedily convinced that whatever adventures 
their dream-shapes may have had in the night-hours, they 
had left no impression on their waking minds. 

Miserable Old Noll! An echo of that music and the sight 
he had seen kept him awake for many a night after, and his 
body was already shrunken up by age and his miserly habits 
to nothing much more substantial than a bag of animated 
bones. And yet his watching was in vain. So weary and 
hungry for sleep did he become, that when at last the hunt- 
er’s moon shone at its brightest and roundest over the roofs 
of Cheriton, the old man nodded off in his chair. 
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He was roused a few hours afterwards by a faint glow in 
his room that was certainly not moonlight, for it came from 
out the black, dusty staircase passage. Instantly he was 
wide awake—but too late. For, as he peeped through the 
crack of the door ajar, there were his three ’prentices—just 
the ghosts or the spirits or the dream-shapes of them—com- 
ing merrily home. They passed him softer than a breeze 
through a willow tree and were out of sight up the staircase 
before he could stir. 

The morning after the morning after that, when Tom, 
Dick, and Harry woke up at dawn on their mattress, there 
was a wonderful rare smell in the air. They sniffed it greed- 
ily as they looked at one another in the creeping light of 
daybreak. And sure enough, as soon as they were in their 
ragged jackets and had got down to their breakfast, the old 
woman who came to the house every morning to do an hour 
or two’s charing for Old Nollykins, came waddling in out 
of the kitchen with a frying-pan of bacon frizzling in its fat. 

“There, my boys,” said Old Noll, rubbing his hands to- 
gether with a cringing smile, “there’s a bit of bacon for ye 
all, and sop in the pan to keep the cold out, after that long 
night run in the moonlight.” 

He creaked up his eyes at them, finger on nose, but all 
three, perched up there on their wooden stools on the other 
side of the table, only paused an instant in the first polish- 
ing up of their plates with a crust of bread to stare at him 
with such an innocent astonishment on their young faces 
that he was perfectly sure they had no notion of what he 
meant. 

“Aha,” says he, “do ye never dream, my boys, tucked up 
snug under the roof in that comfortable bed of yours? Do 
ye never dream?—never hear a bit of a tune calling, or 
maybe see what’s called a nightmare? Lordee, when I was 
young there never went a night but had summat of a dream 
to it.” 

“Dream!” said they, and looked at one another with their 
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mouths half open. “Why, if you ax me, Master,” says Tom 
at last, “I dreamed last night it was all bright moonshine, 
and me sitting at supper with the gentry.” 

“And I, Master” says Dick, “I dreamed I was dancing 
under trees and bushes all covered over with flowers. And 
I could hear em playing on harps and whistles.” 

“And I,” says Harry, “I dreamed I was by a river, and 
a leddy came out by a green place near the water and took 
hold of my hand. I suppose, Master, it must have been my 
mammie, though I never seed her as I knows on.” 

At all this, the cringing smile on Old Nollykins’ face set 
like grease in a dish, because of the rage in his mind under- 
neath. And he leaped up from where he sat beside the 
skinny little fire in the immense kitchen hearth. “ ‘Gentry’! 
‘Harps’! ‘Mother’! he shouted, “you brazen, ungrateful, 
greedy little deevils. Be off with ye, or we shall have such 
a taste of the stick as will put ye to sleep for good and all.” 

And almost before they had time to snatch up their bags 
and their besoms, he had chased them out of the house. So 
there in the little alley beside its walls—sheltering as close 
to them as they could from the cold rain that was falling 
—they must needs stand chattering together like drenched 
starlings, waiting for the angry old man to come out and to 
send them about the business of the day. 

But Old Nollykins’ dish of baconfat had not been alto- 
gether wasted. He knew now that the young rapscallions 
only dreamed their nocturnal adventures and were not in 
the least aware that they themselves in real downright 
shadow-shape went off by night to the trysting place of all 
Cheriton’s children to dance and feast and find delight. 

None the less, he continued to keep watch, and would 
again and again peer in at his three ’prentices laid together 
asleep on their mattress on the attic floor, in the hope of 
catching them in the act of stealing out. 

But though at times he discerned that same quiet smile 
upon their faces, shining none the less serenely for the 
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white guttermarks of tears on their sooty cheeks, for weeks 
on end he failed to catch any repetition of the strains of that 
strange music or the faintest rumour of their dream-shapes 
coming and going on the wooden stairs. 

And the more he brooded on what he had seen, the more 
he hated the three urchins, and the more bitterly he resented 
their merry ways. The one thing he could not decide in his 
mind was whether when next, if ever, he caught them at 
their midnight tricks, he should at once set about their slum- 
bering bodies with his stick or should wait until their dream- 
wraiths were safely away and so try to prevent them from 
coming back. Then indeed they would be at his mercy. 

Now there was an old crone in Cheriton who was reputed 
to be a witch. She lived in a stone hovel at the far end of 
the crooked alley that ran beside the very walls of Old 
Nollykins’ fine gabled house. And Old Nollykins, almost 
worn to a shadow himself by his gnawing thoughts and 
night watching, determined to ask her counsel. Although 
she was only ninety-five, her nose and chin nearly met over 
her toothless gums. She might have been the old man’s 
grandmother as she sat there, hunched up in her corner like 
a bundle of rags, listening to his questions and leering at 
Old Nollykins over an iron pot smoking on the fire. And 
miser that he was, he consented to give her only silver for 
her pains when she asked for gold. Whereupon the old 
woman warned him that if you waken a sleeper before his 
dream-shape can get back into his mortal frame, it’s as like 
as not to be sudden death. But if you just keep the dream- 
shape out without rousing his sleeping body, then he will for- 
ever-more be your slave and will never grow any older. And 
what keeps a human’s dream-shape out—or animal’s either, 
for that matter—she said, is a love-knot twist of steel or 
a horseshoe upside down, or a wreath of elder and ash fas- 
tened up with an iron nail over the keyhole—and every win- 
dow shut. Brick walls and stone and wood are nothing to 
such wanderers. But they can’t abide iron. And what she 
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said was partly true and partly false; and it was in part 
false because the foolish old man had refused to pay her 
price. 

Now Old Nollykins knew well that there was only a 
wooden latch to his door, because the old skinflint had re- 
fused to pay for one of the new iron locks to be screwed on. 
He had no fear of thieves, because he had so hidden his 
money that no thief on earth would be able to find it, not if 
he searched for a week. So he asked the old woman again, 
to make assurance doubly sure, how long a man would live 
and work if his dream-shape never got back. “Why, that” 
she mumbled, leering at him out of her wizened up old face, 
“that depends how young they be; what’s the blood, and 
what’s the heart. Take ’em in their first bloom,” she said, 
“and so they keeps;” for she had long since seen what the 
old man was after, and had no more love for him than for 
his three noisy whooping chimney-sweeps. 

So Old Nollykins put his crown piece into her skinny 
palm, and went back to his house, not knowing that the old 
woman, to revenge herself on him, had told him only half 
the story. That evening the three ’prentices had a rare 
game of hide-and-seek together in the many-roomed old rat- 
holed house; for their master had gone out. The moment 
they heard his shuffling footsteps on the porch steps, they 
scampered off to bed, and were to all appearance fast asleep 
before he could look in on them. 

And Old Nollykins had brought back with him some 
switches of elder and ash, a tenpenny nail and an old key, 
and a cracked horseshoe. And, strange to say, the iron key 
which he had bought from a dealer in broken metal, had once 
been the key of the Mill of his great-great-grandfather at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He had pondered all day on what the 
old woman had said, and “surely” thought he to himself, 
“their blood’s fresh enough. My old crab-stick keeps them 
out of mischief, and what is better for a green young body 
than a long day’s work with not too much to eat and an airy 
lodging for the night?” 
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The cunning old creature supposed indeed, from what the 
old crone had told him, that if once he could keep the wan- 
dering dream-shapes from their bodies for good and all, his 
three young ’prentices would never age, never weary, would 
stay as they were, fresh, sturdy, lusty and nimble, perhaps 
for a century. Ay, he would use them as long as he wanted 
them, and sell them before he died. He’d teach them to 
play truant at night, when honest folk were snoring in their 
beds. For the first time for weeks Old Noll’s mangy sup- 
per off a crust and a hambone and a mug of water tasted 
like manna. 

The very next day chanced to be Martinmas Day. And 
those were the times of old English Winters. Already a 
fine pattering of snow was on the ground, like minute white 
lumps of sago, and the rivers and ponds were frozen: hard as 
iron. Moreover, there was three parts of a fine moon that 
night, and the puddles in Cheriton High Street shone like 
Chinese crystal in the beams slanting down on them from 
between the eaves of the houses. 


For five long hours of dark, after his seven o’clock sup- 
per, Old Nollykins managed to keep himself awake. Then, 
a little before midnight, having assured himself that his 
three ’prentices were sound asleep in their bed, he groped 
downstairs again, gently lifted the latch and looked out. 
There never was such a shine of moonlight before. The 
snow on the roofs and gables and carved stone-work of the 
houses gleamed white as powdered alabaster. There was 
not a living soul, not even a cat to be seen in the long stretch 
of the lampless street. And the stars in the grey-blue sky 
gleamed like dewdrops on a thorn. 

Sure enough, as soon as ever the last stroke of midnight 
had sounded out from St. Andrew’s tower, there came 
faintly wreathing its way out of the distance the same shrill 
piercing strains of the ancient tune. And if Old Nolly- 
kins had had but one sole drop of the blood of his youth left 
in his veins, he could not have resisted dancing his old bones 
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out of his body down his steps and into the cruddied High 
Street at the sound of it. 


Girls and boys come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as day; 

Leave your supper, and leave your sleep, 

And come with your playfellows into the street. 


Instead, he shuffled like a rat hastily back into the house 


again; pushed himself in close under the staircase; and’ 


waited, leaving the door ajar. 

Ho, ho, what’s that? Faint flitting lights were showing 
in the street, and a sound as of little un-human cries, and in 
a minute or two the music loudened so that an old glass case 
on a table nearby containing the model of a brig which had 
belonged to old Nollykins’ great-great-grandfather who 
had died in Tobago, fairly rang to the marvellous stirrings 
on the air. And down helter-skelter from their bed, just as 
they had slipped in under its sacking—in their breeches and 
rags of day-shirts and barefoot—came whiffling from stair 
to stair the ghosts of his three small ’prentices. Old Nolly- 
kins hardly had time enough to see the wonderful smile on 
them, to catch the gleam of the grinning white teeth shining 
beneath their parted lips, before they were out and away. 

Shivering all over, as if with a palsy, he then hastened up 
the staircase and in a minute or two the vacant house re- 
sounded with the strokes of his hammer as he drove in his 
tenpenny nail into the keyhole above the attic door, and 
hung up key and horseshoe by their strings. This done, he 
lowered his hammer and listened. Not the faintest whisper, 
not a sigh, not a squeak came from within. And in dread of 
what he might see he dared not open the door. 

Instead, curiosity overcame him. Wrapping a cloak 
round his skinny shoulders, he hurried out into the street. 
Sure enough, here, there, everywhere in the fine snow were 
traces of footprints—traces distinct enough for his envious 
eyes though hardly more than those of the skirring of a 
hungry bird’s wing on the surface of the snow. And fondly 
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supposing in his simplicity that he had now safely cheated 
his ’prentices, that for-ever-more their poor young empty 
bodies would be at his beck and call, Old Noll determined 
to follow up out of the town and into the water-meadows the 
dream-shapes of the children, now all of them out of sight. 

On and on he went till his breath was whistling in his 
throat and he could scarcely drag one foot after another, or 
groan Hallelujah. And he came at last to where, in a loop 
of the Itchin, its waters glittering like glass in the moon, 
there was a circle of pollard and stunted willows. And 
there, in the lush and frosty grasses was a wonderful com- 
pany assembled, and unearthly music ascending, it seemed, 
from out of the very bowels of a mound nearby, called 
Cesar’s Camp. And he heard a multitude of voices and 
singing from within. 

And all about the meadow wandered in joy the sleep- 
shapes not only of the children from Cheriton, but from 


the farms and cottages and gipsy camps for miles around. 


Sheep were there too, their yellow eyes gleaming in the 
moon as he trod past them. But none paid any heed to the 
children or to the strangers who had called them out of 
their dreams. 

Strange indeed were these strangers: of middle height, 
with garments like a spider-web, their straight hair the col- 
our of straw, falling gently on either side their narrow 
cheeks, so that it looked at first glimpse as if they were grey- 
beards. And as they trod on their narrow feet, the frozen 
grasses scarcely stirring beneath them, they turned their 
faces from side to side, looking at the children. And then 
a fairness that knows no change showed in their features, and 
their eyes were of a faint flame like that of sea-water on 
nights of thunder when the tide gently lays its incoming 
wavelets on the wide flat sandy strand. 

And at sight of them Old Nollykins began to be mortally 
afraid. Not a sign was there of Tom, Dick, or Harry. They 
must have gone into the sonorous mound—maybe were 
feasting there—if dream-shapes feast. The twangling and 
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trumpeting and incessant music made his head spin round. 
He squirmed about for a hiding-place, and at length made 
his way to one of the gnarled willows beside the icy stream. 
He dragged himself up a little way into the lower branches 
of the tree, and there he might have remained safe and sound 
till morning, if the powdery frost had not risen into his 
nostrils and made him sneeze. There indeed he might have 
remained safe and sound if he had merely sneezed, for man’s 
sneeze is not so very much unlike a sheep’s wheezy winter 
cough. But such was the poor old man’s alarm and terror 
at the company he had stumbled into that he cried “God 
bless us!” after his sneeze—just as his mother had taught 
him to do. 

That was the end of wicked old Nollykins; that was the 
first step on his long road of repentance. For the next thing 
he remembered was opening his eyes in the first glimpse of 
stealing dawn and finding himself perched up in the boughs 
of a leafless willow-tree, a thin mist swathing the low-lying 
water-meadows, the sheep gently browsing in the grasses, 
leaving green marks in the white grass as they munched on- 
wards. And such an ache and ague was in Old Noll’s bones 
as he had never since he was swaddled felt before. It was as 
if every frosty switch of every un-polled willow in that 
gaunt fairy circle by the Itchin had been belabouring him of 
its own free will the whole night through. His heart and 
courage were gone. He lowered himself with groans into 
the meadow, and by the help of a fallen branch for staff, 
made his way at long last back into the town. 

It was early yet even for the milkman, though cocks were 
crowing from their frosty perches, and the red of the coming 
sun inflamed the eastern skies. He groped into his house 
and shut the door. With many rests on the way from stair 
to stair he hoisted himself up, though every movement 
seemed to wrench him joint from joint, until at last he 
reached the attic door. He pressed his long ear against the 
panel and listened a moment. Not a sound. Then stealth- 
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ily pushing it open inch by inch, he thrust forward his shud- 
dering head and looked in. 

The ruddy light in the East was steadily increasing, and 
had even pierced through the grimy panes of the casement 
window as though to light up the faces of his small chimney 
sweeps. It was a Sunday morning, and the three faces and 
lamb’s-wool heads showed no sign of the week’s soot. But 
while at other times on spying in at them it looked to Old 
Nollykins as if their faces were made of wax, now they 
might be of marble. For each one of the three—Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—was lying on his back, their chapped, soot- 
roughened hands with their torn and broken nails resting 
on either side of their bodies. No smile now touched their 
features, but only a solemn quietude as of images eternally 
at rest. And such was the aspect of the three children that 
even Old Nollykins dared not attempt to waken them be- 
cause he knew in his heart that no earthly rod would ever now 
bestir them out of this sound slumber. Not at least until 
their spirits had won home again. And the sour old crone 
was not likely to aid him in that. 

He cursed the old woman, battering on her crazy door, 
but she paid him no heed. And at last, when the Cheriton 
Church bells began ringing the people to morning service, 
there was nothing for it, if there was any hope of saving his 
neck, but to go off to the Mayor’s man, dragging himself 
along the street on a couple of sticks, to tell him that his 
*prentices were dead. 

Dead they were not, however. The Mayor’s man fetched 
a doctor, and the doctor, after putting a sort of wooden 
trumpet to their chests, asseverated that there was a stir- 
ring under the cage of their ribs. They were fallen into a 
trance, he said. What is called a catalepsy. And though 
the old midwife the doctor called in heated up salt for salt- 
bags, and hour by hour put a hot brick fresh from the fire 
to each ’prentice’s stone-cold feet, by not a flutter of eye- 
lid nor the faintest of sighs did any one of the three prove 
that he was alive or could heed. 
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There they lay, on their straw mattress, quiet as mum- 
mies, unchanging, lovely as any mother might wish, with 
their solemn Sunday-morning soap-polished cheeks and 
noses and foreheads and chins, and as motionless as statues 
in stone. 

And the Mayor of the Town, after listening to all old 
Nollykins could say, fined him Five Bags of Guineas for 
allowing his three ’prentices to fall into a catalepsy for 
want of decent food and nourishment. And what with the 
pain of his joints and the anguish of having strangers 
trampling all over his house, and of pleading with the 
Mayor, and of seeing his money fetched out from its hiding- 
places and counted out on the table, the foolish old man 
was so much dazed and confused that he never thought to 
take down the wreath of ash and elder and the horseshoe and 
the key. That is why—when a few weeks had gone by and 
no sign had shown how long this trance would continue— 
the Mayor and Councillors decided that as Tom, Dick, and 
Harry could be of no further use to the Town as chimney- 
sweeps, they might perhaps earn an honest penny for it as 
The Three Sleeping Boys of Warwickshire. 

So the undertaker with a flowing white muslin band 
round his black hat, and his two mutes—carrying bouquets 
of lilies in their hands—came with his hand-cart and fetched 
the three bodies away. A roomy glass case had been made 
for them of solid Warwickshire oak, with a handsome lock 
and key. And by the time that the Waits had begun to 
sing their carols in the snow, the three children had been in- 
stalled in their case on the upper floor of the Cheriton Mu- 
seum and lay slumbering on and on, quiet as Snowwhite in 
the dwarfs’ coffin; the gentle daylight falling fairly on their 
quiet faces—though (so much they resembled wax) a dark 
blind was customarily drawn over the glass whenever the 
sun shone too fiercely at the window. 

News of this wonder spread fast, and by the following 
Spring visitors from all over the world had come flocking 
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into Warwickshire—even from parts so remote as Guano- 
juato and Seringapatam—merely to gaze awhile at the 
Three Sleeping Chimney-Sweeps, at 6d. a time. After 
which a fair proportion of them went in to Stratford to view 
the church where lie William Shakespeare’s honoured bones. 
Indeed Mrs. Giles, the old woman who set up an apple and 
ginger-bread stall beside the Museum, in a few years made 
so much money out of her wares that she was able to bring 
up her nine orphaned grand-children in comfort, and to re- 
tire at last at the age of sixty to a four-roomed cottage not 
a hundred yards from that of Anne Hathaway’s herself. 

In course of time the Lord-Lieutenant and the Sheriffs 
and the Justices of the Peace and the Bishop and the May- 
ors of the neighbouring towns, jealous no doubt of this fame 
and miracle in their midst, did their utmost to persuade and 
compel the Mayor and Corporation of Cheriton to remove 
the Boys to the county-town—the Earl himself promising 
to house them in an old Inn not a stone’s-throw distant from 
the lovely shrine of his ancestors, Beauchamp Chapel. But 
all in vain. The people of Cheriton held tight to their 
rights: and the Lord Chief Justice, after soberly hearing 
both sides at full length, wagged his wigged head in their 
favour. 

For fifty-three years the Sleeping Boys slept on. Dur- 
ing this period the Town Council had received One Hundred 
and Twenty-three Thousand, Five Hundred and Fifty-five 
sixpences in fees alone (i. e. £3088.17.6), and nearly every 
penny of this vast sum was almost clear profit. They spent 
it wisely too—planted lime-trees in the High Street and ash 
and willow beside the river, built a fountain and a large 
stone dove-cot, and opened a small shady Warwickshire Zoo 
with every comfort and freedom wild creatures can hope to 
have bestowed on them by their taskmaster, man. 

Then, one fine day, the curator—the caretaker—of the 
Museum, who for forty years had never once missed dusting 
the ’prentices glass case first thing in the morning—fell ill 
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and took to his bed. And his niece, a fair young thing 
with straight yellow hair, came as his deputy for awhile, 
looked after the Museum, sold the tickets, and kept an eye 
on the visitors in his stead. She was but twenty-three, and 
was the first person who had ever been heard to sing in the 
Museum—though of course it was only singing with her 
lips all but closed, and never during show-hours. 

And it was Summer-time, or rather, the very first of May. 
And as each morning she opened the great door of the Mu- 
seum and ascended the wide carved staircase and drew up 
the blinds of the tall windows on the upper floor, and then 
turned—as she always turned—to gaze at the Three Sleep- 
ers (and not even a brass farthing to pay) she would utter 
a deep sigh that was almost a groan. 

“You lovely things!” she would whisper to herself. “You 
lovely, lovely things!” for she had a motherly heart; and the 
fair wisps of her hair were as transparent as the E-string 
of a fiddle in the morning light. And the glance of her blue 
eyes rested on the glass case with such compassion and ten- 
derness that if mere looking could have awakened the chil- 
dren, they would have been dancing an Irish jig with her 
every blessed morning. 

Being young too, she was inclined to be careless and had 
even at times broken off a tiny horn of coral, or a half-hid- 
den scale from the mermaid’s tail for a souvenir of Cheri- 
ton to any young stranger that particularly took her fancy. 
Moreover she had never been told anything about the mag- 
icry of keys or horseshoes or iron or ash or elder, having 
been brought up at a School where wizardry and witchcraft 
were never so much as mentioned during school hours. How 
could she realise then that the little key of the glass case and 
the great key of the Museum door could keep anybody or 
anything out, or in, even when the doors were wide open? 

And one morning there was such a pomp of sunshine in 
the sky and the thrushes were singing so shrilly in the new- 
leafed lime trees as she came along to her work that she 
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could resist her pity and yearning no longer. Having drawn 
up the blinds on the upper floor, in all that silence she took 
out the little key from its secure repository, turned it softly 
in the wards, and opened the case. And one by one—after 
first listening at their lips as stealthily and intently as if in 
hope of hearing an evening primrose unfold, she kissed the 
slumbering creatures on their stone-cold mouths. And as 
she kissed Harry she thought she heard a step on the stair. 

In her haste and apprehension she dropped the key of the 
case—the great iron key of the Museum door itself being al- 
ready in the pocket of her alpaca apron. And she ran out 
to see who was there. No one. Then, as she stood on the 
wide staircase listening, her fair face tilted and intent, on a 
sudden there came a waft up as of spiced breezes from the 
open spaces of the street. Not a sound but just a breath, 
faint and yet almost unendurably sweet, of Spring—straight 
across from the bird-haunted, sheep-grazed meadows skirt- 
ing the winding river—the perfume of a whisper. It was as 
if a distant memory had taken presence and swept in delight 
across her eyes. Then stillness again, broken by the sound- 
ing as of a voice smaller than the horn of a gnat. And then 
a terrible sharp crash of glass. And out pell-mell came 
rushing our three young friends, the chimney-sweeps, their 
dream-shapes home at last. 

Now Old Nollykins by this time had long been laid in his 
grave. So even if he had been able to catch them, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry would have swept no more chimneys for 
him. Not even could the New Mayor manage to catch 
them; nor even the complete Town-Council, nor Town Crier, 
though he cried twice a day to the end of the year: “O-yéss! 
O-yéss! ! O-yéss!!! Lost, stolen or strayed: The Three 
All-Famous and Notorious Sleeping Boys of Warwick- 
shire.” Nor even the Lord-Lieutenant, nor the mighty 
Earl. 

As for the mound by the pollard willows—well, what 
bright Wide-awake was to know about that? 
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GEORGE MEREDITH : AN OBSCURE 
COMEDIAN 


By FREDERICK P. MAYER 


EN I was very young, people used to tell 
me—good people all of them, but ill advised— 
that some day I would close my Byron and 


take up my Wordsworth, and that some day I would give 
over my Meredith and take up my Hardy. Well, I was a 
perverse child; I dug up the crocuses in the back lawn be- 
cause somebody wanted to plant them and watch them grow, 
and I never ate spinach because I was told it was good for 
me. So, it took a long time to close my Byron; indeed, to- 
day there are still times when all Wordsworth’s seeing into 
the heart of things cannot give the kindly ache that Byron’s 
growing pains leave with me. 


“The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung” 


has my fancy, and the old perverseness may be the cause, 
for I can remember that fine old Englishman—my teacher 
—waggling his funny little goatee at me and letting his 
voice boom in the empty class room and saying, “Ah, you 
are young, and Byron is young, but the day for your Words- 
worth will come, and he will mean more to you—much 
more.” And so I determined never to let it come, but it has, 


like age; for it slipped upon me when I thought least 
about it. 

So it is with my Meredith flair, but not quite. My love 
for “The Egoist” came late, because of necessity it began 
late, and so it is more of the mature Me than the Byron 
mood. I see now, of course, that Meredith would never do, 
if he were alone in the world of the novel, and Hardy might, 
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although I had rather die than live to see that come. I can 
readily admit that nobody talks in real life like Sir Will- 
oughby or Clara, and I can see that Meredith writes de- 
scription as it should not be written—with a full measure of 
self in his trees and his hills and his people. I know all this 
is true, and I admit it, but I do not think that the old per- 
versity is the reason I say that to me, Meredith, with all his 
faults, is great as Hardy and Dickens and Wells and May 
Sinclair never can be. He is unreal: he is great because of 
it, and he is obscure because of it. Let me explain. 

To the critic, George Meredith seems to have been—and 
he is still—a perennial puzzle, almost as great a mystery as 
Laurence Sterne and his infamous “Tristram Shandy.” It 
seems that the reviewers of Meredith’s novels come,—as most 
critics do and should never do,—with a definite idea of the 
way Meredith should have written his books, and when they 
find he has not followed their ideas of comedy, or novel writ- 
ing, or description of person or place, or what not, they 
judge with the peculiar severity of men who feel they have 
been laughed at. To look at life and writing with the eyes 
of Meredith they refuse, and the acceptance of his view- 
point is the one thing needed for an understanding of the 
man. Obscure he is, at times, but the major obscurity of 
the reviews comes from a failure on the part of the critic to 
adjust himself to the task at hand. Such criticism is like an 
English churchman of the zealot sort giving his opinion of 
that delightful rattle-brain, Laurence Sterne. 

There has been much discussion of the comic spirit in 
Meredith and how he uses it to reduce abnormality to san- 
ity ; there has been wise and unwise talk of his feminism, with 
little understanding of what it means. There has been un- 
thinking praise for his boy portraits; his ability at descrip- 
tive analysis has been cheered, but all is far wide the mark 
and yet quite near. It seems to me that there is a better so- 
lution for these questions. 

As one reads the novels of George Meredith, there comes 
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a growing sense of the utter uselessness of judging him as 
a novelist on the old terms of romanticist and realist, writer 
of romance or manners, builder of characters or plots. He 
seems somehow aloof from the grasp of the pigeon-hole 
cataloguer. There grows a sense that he must be read as 
poetry is read and judged, and more particularly, that he 
must be read as we read (or should read) Theocritus, “Da- 
phnis and Chloe,” “Aucassin et Nicolette,” “Gawain and 
the. Green Knight,” “Astrée,’ “Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” “Idylls of the King,” and the 
rest of that literature of unreality that we call “pastoral.” 
Poetry takes its rise from this old field of writing; the play 
instinct, or rather the pleasure instinct, the looking to the 
beautiful, the smiling attitude towards life and what passes 
as living, in short, the true art attitude of life remoulded by 
retrospective artistic mentality, is found in pastoral verse 
and prose pictures. Pastoral verse was great because it was 
free from life as life is really lived; it looks at life as it has 
been lived, and the knocks and bumps on the nose that come 
from being too near the actual living are all far enough 
gone to seem pleasant, valuable to think about, and just a 
bit trifling after they are gone. In true pastoral literature, 
there is a looking back on youth and young love as some- 
thing which is funny, but which dare only be gently smiled 
at, because it is real, and the most beautiful thing the ob- 
server has ever known. It is middle age, wise and tolerant, 
looking back on twenty-two; it is the spirit that makes 
grown women like rather mawkish stories when they should 
know better. “There hath passed away a glory from the 
earth.” It may not have been a very flaming glory, but 
while it lasted it meant everything. This pastoral quality is 
what I find in Meredith; he would sneer at this, politely, 
but it is true. Men do not usually know themselves, or care 
to admit themselves revealed. The world of Meredith is a 
pastoral hillside; there are bows on the sheep and on the 
trees, and he put them there because they meant something. 
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He has not lost his good sense in painting a play world; he 
is showing the real world by means of it. He looks back on 
youth and finds it pleasant; he sees very young love and is 
not dismayed. 

In serenity, aloofness, playing with reality and so being 
unreal, making the picture perfect and beautiful in defiance 
of truth and simplicity, smiling and laughing gently at hu- 
man passion and extra-serious endeavour, George Meredith 
was a man who viewed life, in his novels at least, with pas- 
toral vision. This is the unity of attitude that, I believe, of- 
fers some means of understanding and appreciating George 
Meredith. Meredith demands, as every writer does, that 
we look at men and women with him. Doing that, obscurity 
due to our own perverseness dies. To read Meredith well, 
we must accept his detached attitude. 

Meredith has the pastoral attitude, even if he does lack 
the ancient pastoral machinery. He has tranquility and a 
comic sense that arises from events as they happen, not as 
they are made comic by the sharp brilliance of the writer. 
This brilliance he has been accused of, but it is a false ac- 
cusation. He sees the essential humor in situations, even 
serious ones, and by his art he draws that humor out. He 
decorates, but that is for the atmosphere of his world, not 
for making funny a thing that is not essentially so. His is 
a philosophic humor, and his phrases only give us this hu- 
mor; they do not grin apishly. 

Having this tranquility, having this aloofness that sees 
the true essence of situations, having an art that is, like the 
pastoral, based on a reshaping of events from their real di- 
mensions into those of the art world, Meredith approaches 
greatness. 

The change of reality to a convention of the artist’s is to 
some degree always a necessity and commendable as such. 
The pastoral picture is not wrong because it has its set form 
or its artificiality. All art is by nature artificial, and the 
reason for the production is the pleasure that the artist takes 
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in the creation. Pleasure, individual delight, is the reason 
that we get artistic work done. There is relief in reshaping 
ugly reality into art forms and that relief is pleasure. 

The comedy in the prose of George Meredith, in fact, 
the whole comic machinery which is the background for his 
stories and their ideas, springs from the attitude in the mind 
of the author, the attitude which has arbitrarily been desig- 
nated “pastoral.” ‘The attitude in the mind of the writer 
is given expression in what we call “Meredithian comedy ;” 
to know the attitude is the first step in understanding that 
comedy which has seemed so difficult to know. 

It is a commonplace of conservatism in literary judgment 
to-day that we are afraid of novels that do not show life as 
it is. In everything else but our world of letters, we are 
trying to forget reality, by vacations from real work, by 
amusements when the day’s work is over. Motion pictures 
and the automobile ally with each other to make us feel that 
unpleasant and even accepted reality are far, far away. In 
the churches we talk about the vanity of this world and not 
setting our hearts on the things that are really round about 
us. But let the novelist say, “I am not painting life as it 
is; I am painting life as it looks to me; I have distorted that 
man’s face to let you know him better. I have made a pretty 
world to show how comic men would be if they lived in it,” 
and we are suspicious. If it is a play, we laugh with Pier- 
rette and we love Harlequin. But we are severe with the 
novelist. We say, “Sir, stay at your pile. We want kin- 
dling, not shavings.” 

Meredith refused to chop kindling. He is, as a writer, 
not interested in the details of life; if we have not observed 
it enough to recognize it, he throws the burden of our lack 
of knowledge upon us. His is a strange world but very 
simple. If we see this, if we fit ourselves to the convention, 
Meredith in his bigger phases will not be incomprehensible. 
The realist objects, “People do not act that way.” No, but 
let them, and see what results. “There never were trees like 
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that.” No, but it might have been better if there had been. 
“People are never so wholly one thing.” But you never 
cleared away enough of the details to find out. In a hall of 
mirrors, do not look for likeness. Art is a hall of mirrors, 
a world of unrealities that tries to show, in Meredith’s way, 
human traits, frailties, abnormalities, and the comedy of 
these rather stupid beings that we call men—stupid, rough- 
shod, but interesting, appends the writer of “The Egoist.” 

To have Heaven, we must postulate a hell. To show how 
comedy, a laughing at pose, at ridiculous pretence, can clear 
away the worst personal abnormality, we must allow the 
evil to run unchecked to its peak. Then follows reversal, 
correction, the full picture of the joke in the evil, and the 
excess seems all the greater and the more ridiculous. We 
are interested in seeing egoism at work. What is it? How 
does it thrive? What is its chief trait? How do we know 
an egoist? To find this, build the perfect world (unreal) 
for the production of egoism at its worst. Let us have Sir 
Willoughby, a man of many inherited aristocratic progeni- 
tors. Let him have money and a sense of family pride. 
Let him be handsome, and let him excell in brain and brawn. 
Let women worship and men applaud. Then let the egoist 
fall in love and win, and cast the gain aside. Let him then 
love again, and let him be cast aside but let him seem to 
win, and thus save his self-respect. Let him, wary, hurt in 
pride, love again and meet what—? A mere woman, a hand- 
ful of feminine grace would never do. Let him meet a per- 
fect woman, but a young girl, beautiful and with her eyes 
open, untricked by infatuation or inherited adulation. Let 
her love him—almost—and then let her make the egoist look 
himself—almost—in his unpleasantly satisfied face. This 
is the very seat of comedy, life as it might be if we watched 
close enough, life with its laughable upsettings that lie so 
near to disaster that we are not sure what we are feeling. 
Why do we enjoy Sir Willoughby philosophically riding to 
his fall? It is true that he would never have ridden so in 
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real life, but within him, in his real self, in his real world, 
unobjectified, he rode and does ride, hard to his tripping. 
So runs an outline of “The Egoist,” and its method suggests 
the method used in all the novels. 

Comedy, in Meredith’s view, has some of the elements of 
the “pastoral;” it is a “game played to throw reflections 
upon social life.” Comedy, in the Meredith sense, has no 
thesis beyond his curiously Faust-like conception of the 
Earth Spirit which broods over affairs in a non-deistic, un- 
alterable governance. Comedy comes from any discrep- 
ancy between the normal which the Earth and its pure work- 
ings would have and the abnormal which man in his foolish 
pretension puts up as a gratification to himself. It is the 
emanation of earthly things; it comes, when it is perceived, 
as a correction of departures from the sane world of living; 
it gives earthly things their true importance and allows them 
their dignity; it limits emotion of the delicate sort to senti- 
ment and emotion of the passionate sort to authenticity and 
sanity. It is, once again, an emanation of earthly things, 
and is so concerned with unreal atmospheres finely drawn 
from reality. Its language is the language of conceits (in 
the word’s oldest and best sense) because anything intellec- 
tually perceived after it is emotionally over is a conceit. It 
re-creates not for play but for reality. By being a realiza- 
tion of the subtle undercurrent which moves details it is 
more significant, in its true power, than the details them- 
selves can ever be. Doing this it is back with the world of 
sheep and shepherdesses, where cultivated society of a sim- 
ple sort played with reality and so learned its inner mean- 
ing, and saw by an enjoyable use of its leisure time what 
life and living can be to thoughtful men. This is the pas- 
toral element in George Meredith and his Comic Spirit. 

Style and subject matter are irrevocably linked in Mere- 
dith, and in looking for errors in one it is imperative that we 
look for their reason in the other. Style is the man in the 
very genuine sense that it is his most intimate disclosure of 
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himself to an outer world. What he says is no more impor- 
tant than how he says it; the thing he is thinking about usu- 
ally determines his method of articulation. This is where 
we need an understanding of Meredith’s unified attitude to- 
wards life and his art to see through the technical obscuri- 
ties. The pastoral attitude, we have seen, is an artificial 
shaping of reality, it is art transfusion in its most severe 
form; it implies by its very nature a set style, formal, in- 
volved, artificial, to make its idea adequately presented to 
a disbelieving world. It is not any more possible to present 
an art conventionality of thought in bald, true-to-nature 
style than it is to present a strong picture of glaring reali- 
ties of passion and sentiment in terms of “EKuphues.” Mere- 
dith must frame his picture with a style that makes it ap- 
pear beautiful and real; to make his convention seem real, 
he must use a conventional style. In an office building we 
do not notice as unfitting the click of a typewriter; in a 
church or cathedral the machine is blatant and conspicuous. 

Knowing and believing as we do, that the art of Meredith 
is a convention and that the style must agree, we see his com- 
plexity and his playing with an idea and decorating it with 
elaborate metaphors and witty aphorisms are not out of place 
or unreal: they concur in the thing to be done. Meredith 
seldom comes clearly to the point and says a simple thing 
simply. He twists, intellectualizes an unintellectual idea, if 
this be possible. Speaking of Letitia, Meredith tells us that 
she gave up hope of marrying Willoughby. He says, “she 
quietly gave a wrench to the neck of the young hope in her 
breast.” This has been blamed stylistically; it is ugly, un- 
sympathetic. It takes time off for a smart figure. But we 
are not weeping with Letitia or over her at any time. She 
is slavish in her adoration of Willoughby. She needs comic 
scourging and she gets it. After all, dirt-eating love is hu- 
morous. It may be real, painful, but viewed from the de- 
tachment of “well, what does it matter in a hundred years,” 
it is comic, and Letitia herself would be the happier if she 
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could laugh. We are in reading aloof with the author, and 
the style supports the attitude of the art Meredith deals in. 
Meredith tells us by his attitude, as expressed by his style, 
“Let us bandy words and see how funny pompousness is.” 
And so the style plays and decorates simplicity to show that, 
after all, simplicity is not the end hoped for. Simplicity and 
straightforwardness in “The Egoist,” would be like Mere- 
dithian involutions in “The Village Blacksmith.” 

There is a time for weeping and a time for laughter; there 
is a time for simplicity and a time when an embroidered 
style is good. To the realist the love scene in “Feverel” is 
a sentimental exhibit of triviality. Of course it is, but 
granted the attitude of the writer, such a scene is in keep- 
ing, and in terms of Meredith’s gentle comedy is the very 
antithesis of sentimentality. It is sentiment; it is an almost 
perfect pastoral, but it does not drip. Young love always 
did border on the boundary of sentiment and sentimentality, 
but being in that borderland it is not posing or getting over- 
sweet. This Meredith saw. By changing the tone of the 
scene to a delicate burlesque through his own twitches of the 
words, Meredith says something about eighteen and twenty. 
He doesn’t enter in, except by feeling with the young people 
keenly enough to know the world in which they are living. 
In attitude he has passed forty, but he does not mimic with 
the heavy-footed chuckle of the boy story, typified by Booth 
Tarkington’s “Seventeen,” which lacks the intellect to be 
graceful. Meredith is too much of a gentleman to do the 
last and too wise to enter in. His pastoral reconstruction 
says, “It is beautiful for this to happen to Lucy and Rich- 
ard,” that is, for Lucy and Richard, but it is comic or very 
near it in its hyper-intensity and its extravagance. If Rich- 
ard poses in his love, Meredith goes a step more. “Fool, 
you are comic in trifling with what you feel.” And down 
comes the imp host to plague a posing Richard, who is, then, 
by the way, Sir Willoughby Patterne. 

Meredith is a feminist because it is, for the most part, only 
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women who are able by natural sensibilities and perceptions 
to see the world on play terms, to look at living as something 
to be enjoyed as a strange art, instead of something which 
must be fought because it is difficult. Women have by na- 
ture the pastoral attitude; a woman can enjoy an embar- 
rassing situation because she sees it in terms of its ultimate 
value in the general scheme of things. A man resents em- 
barrassments; he is a hard person to make see the fun in it; 
he can never quite free himself from the immediate sting of 
the incident. Some few men, with larger capacity for imag- 
ination, can, and Meredith is one of these. He turns to the 
world of woman for his attitude—this world and the pastoral 
are nearly one—because he finds there understanding and a 
large field for artistic imagination. He is by nature fem- 
inine; whatever he may say in favor of the new feminism 
that meant so much in the mid-nineteenth century and earlier 
is above and beside this first essential of character. For its 
very life, his art was dependent upon the cultivated society 
that woman demands and gets. 

It is this love of the society which women are capable of 
producing that makes Meredith a feminist in the active sense 
of the word. He has the intuition, the analytic probing, the 
delicacy of wit and understanding, the fineness of feeling, 
the subtle sting, the cold sufficiency in looking an ugly situ- 
ation in the face, the love of play that we commonly call 
feminine. The pastoral separation from the engrossing 
realities is hard for a man to get; a woman gets it rather 
easily—or rather, it is born in her. She has, too, the love 
of looking back on pleasant scenes and happenings. She is 
more tolerant of youth because she got more enjoyment 
from it. All this is in Meredith. His feminism lies 
in his mental make-up. The other side of the fem- 
inistic argument—that of a definite thesis for feminist 
reform—is a corollary to this. One cannot have the 
feminine point of view without understanding women 
keenly. Meredith knows his women and feels with 
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them—hates their dependence, their necessity for keeping 
quiet when they should have the right to say something. 
This is why his studies of women: Letitia, Constantia, Clara, 
Renee, Rose, Cecilia, the Countess de Saldar, Mrs. Har- 
rington, Rosamund, Mrs. Mountstuart, are great portraits. 
They may not be real as objective portraits by which you 
could identify them on the street; Meredith cared little for 
such identification. But they are real, wholly understood 
beings from within. If it were possible for us to meet the 
mentalities and spirits of people walking down the street, 
we could always say, “Why, there is Clara Middleton. 
‘ Look, don’t you see Constantia?” The people are 
real because they are so thoroughly understood as thinking 
beings. They act, they react; given an impulse, we know 
how they will respond to it. The sense of well-rounded 
knowledge never leaves us in our looking at Meredith’s 
women. Clara Middleton is a tragic person because she is 
painfully and sensitively known by us. The situation is not 
emotionally startling in the old sense of a theatrical di- 
lemma, but her feeling made emotionally real to us is ex- 
quisite torture. There is the semi-comedy situation; Will- 
oughby is a fool, and his heavy love making is funny, but here 
is a real woman who is bound by the conventions of the thing 
she is about to undertake to accept this overgrown, spoiled 
youngster as serious. Seeing his faults, she is asked to look 
up and adore. There is the feminism of Meredith—knowing 
women and knowing what they dislike, and being able to 
make that dislike poignant to a reading world that is apt to 
discount such over-refined cruelty. We have a term now in 
the divorce courts that shows a Meredithian sympathy— 
mental cruelty. Meredith knows his men, too, as a woman 
knows them. He knows their crudeness as it is manifest to 
women; he understands their ridiculousness in terms of a 
woman’s knowing smile. Vernon is kind and lovable—to 
women’s way of thinking; Willoughby is worthy of rever- 
ence and worthy of excoriation—to women, that is, to differ- 
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ent kinds of women. There is a world of subtle feeling that 
is hard to approach, and it has its delicate joy and its keen 
sorrow. It is the world of women and few there be that find 
it. This is Meredith’s feminism. Feminism as a system of 
subtle thought makes Meredith a feminist rather than his 
advocacy of feminine advance, although he does that, too, 
with force and grace. But his attitude has the repose of 
women who see into the heart of things and who are not 
troubled by the externals of situations. This is the pastoral 
attitude, and it is very near the courtly, gallant pastoral 
which gave women the center of the stage and romance the 
first place as theme of themes, except that the Euphuistic 
stories of the past flattered where Meredith appreciates. 
Within its conventions, such an art as Meredith’s has its 
own reality. With the exception of a case-book record of 
events, every record of things that happen is colored by the 
writer to a large or small degree. Every fact observed, 
every detail selected, every picture, every word spoken shows 
the hand of the writer. One cannot write without self rev- 
elation. Art is not photography. We see this doctrine 
rather clearly in the world of painting, but we do not com- 
monly see it in the world of writing. In color art, we be- 
lieve this truth so much that our exhibits tend to look like 
mad-houses or like the scribbling of children—all because 
the artist tells us that his painting is the way the objective 
reality looked to him. And yet in the novel, we try to be- 
lieve the opposite. We aim at recording minute details; 
we try to keep the author back out of sight. Meredith puts 
the author to the front. He must. He chooses to talk 
about life actions as he sees them and as he wants us to see. 
He is not interested in teaching his way of looking, but he 
evidently believes there is pleasure and understanding if we 
watch things his way. Otherwise, he would not write. 
Meredith has chosen the conventionalized world of human 
experience. The question is not, should any one do this or 
applaud it? It is rather, this having been done, has it been 
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well done? His work may not be great; something else 
nearer to the infinite sweep of human feeling may be de- 
manded for greatness in the absolute, but, in the scale of the 
absolute, he stands high. 

Meredith stands off and looks at life as it might be and as 
it is if we take time off from the intense business of living 
to think through realistic details to what they mean in terms 
of motives and mental moods and subtle emotion. Realism, 
with all its virtues as the way to greatness, too often gets 
lost in itself. A writer has something to say or he should 
not write. When his technique and his matter get beyond 
him and make him lose himself, there are dangers. Mere- 
dith never runs this risk. Being a realist is not a sure sign 
of knowledge of life and people; too readily it passes for 
such. That is why Meredith’s classic tendency toward un- 
located, unfixed pictures has its charm. It reduces facts to 
their place—and they are important—but spends most of 
its time with the human motive and desire back of facts. 
This can be done to excess, and it is a matter of individual 
judgment and liking whether or not Meredith errs in this 
particular. With this neglect of facts is coupled Meredith’s 
tranquility, which seems esthetically sound. It takes great 
art to write from repose. Any one with strong emotions can 
write powerfully when he is wrought up. It takes a great 
man to make vivid emotion come to artistic birth when he is 
emotionally sane. Divine madness is not unnecessary; but 
it is only a prelude to the best artistic expression. It is easy 
to say strong things when a man is angry; it is hard to say 
those strong things after he is himself again. What re- 
mains in repose is important; it is vital because it persists, 
and its emotional appeal is the stronger because it came out 
of repose. From quiet the artistic faculty does its best work 
—it reshapes, it orders, it selects in clear judgment, and it 
gets beauty. The flash of inspiration comes to the painter, 
but it is in purpose and sustained effort that the artistic 
product is done. The fire of emotion, the concentration 
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upon the flash of beauty cannot endure over a long period. 
The artist would go crazy and lose his own power to create, 
if the first fever lasted as a mania. This is why Meredith’s 
books, written consciously with an eye to style and conven- 
tional reshaping and interpretation, approach greatness, 
They are the fine work of a fine man who can handle his 
tools. They take life seriously, but they show how comic it 
is at the same time. Indeed, they picture life by comedy, 
by showing incongruities and absurd actions on the part of 
grown men and women. They make life worth while, but 
they lessen the tension by giving proper values. All this 
Meredith does. Out of quiet is born beauty and we need 
beauty. Clear minds and keen spirits will always turn to 
Hardy and Dickens and Thackeray and Fielding and 
Sterne and Stevenson and James and Meredith, for they 
can see in these many ways of saying the same true things, 
and they are willing to give each the honor that is due. The 
complexity of life needs many explanations. Meredith gives 
one view, one idea. For that he is worth our knowing. He 
thinks in quiet and he loves beauty. What he has to give is 
beautiful, for it is born of his own love for perfection. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


By NEWTON D. BAKER 


I 


[ Constitution of the United States provides in 
Article 2, Section 2, that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur.” 

Shortly after George Washington became President, a 
treaty was negotiated with the Creek Indians by General 
Knox, Secretary of War. President Washington notified 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate that he and 
General Knox desired to appear to present this treaty for 
their concurrence, and the two Revolutionary heroes went 
down to the Capitol and presented the treaty. Instantly, 
the Senators began to suggest amendments, reservations, 
improvements, and objections. Washington listened a lit- 
tle while, and then, it is said, the father of our country ut- 
tered impatient words, put on his hat and left, swearing a 
mighty oath that he never, under any circumstances, would 
again attempt a conference with the Senate on such a sub- 
ject. Thus the very first contact between the Executive 
and the Senate with regard to a treaty set a precedent of 
contest which has been rigidly adhered to. 

When John Hay presented for ratification the treaty 
with Spain, the traditional wrangle took place. He finally 
wrote to Henry Adams: 


A treaty of peace, in any normal state of things, ought to 
be ratified with unanimity in twenty-four hours. They 
wasted six weeks in wrangling over this one, and ratified it, 
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with one vote to spare. We have five or six matters now 
demanding settlement. I can settle them all honorably and 
advantageously to our own side and I am assured by lead- 
ing men in the Senate that not one of these treaties, if nego- 
tiated, will pass the Senate. I should have a majority in 
either case; but a malcontent third would certainly dish 
every one of them, to such a monstrous shape has the original 
mistake of the Constitution grown in the evolution of our 
politics. You must understand it is not merely my solu- 
tion the Senate will reject. They will reject, for instance, 
any treaty whatever, on any subject, with England. I 
doubt if they would accept any treaty of consequence with 
Russia or Germany. The recalcitrant third would be differ- 
ently composed, but it would be on hand. 


“The Federalist” deals sparingly with the treaty-making 
Power. In paper No. 64, Jay, who had had diplomatic ex- 
perience, spends his power combating the idea that the 
treaty-making power should be committed to the popular 
branch of Congress. The higher age-limit provided in the 
Constitution for Senators and their selection by State legis- 
latures, rather than by popular vote, will, in his judgment, 
“confine the election to men of whom the people have had 
time to form a judgment, and with respect to whom they 
will not be liable to be deceived by those brilliant appear- 
ances of genius and patriotism which, like transient meteors, 
sometimes mislead as well as dazzle.” 

After arguing the question, he reaches the comforting in- 
ference “that the President and Senators, so chosen, will al- 
ways be of the number of those who best understand our 
national interests, whether considered in relation to the sev- 
eral States or to foreign nations, who are best able to pro- 
mote these interests and whose reputation for integrity in- 
spires and merits confidence. With such men, the power of 
making treaties may be safely lodged.” 

Hamilton, in No. 75 of “The Federalist,” makes a better 
case for the constitutional provision by showing the imprac- 
ticability of committing the treaty-making power to either 
the President or the Senate alone. The same point of view 
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is urged by Mr. Beck in his recent work on the Constitu- 
tion. So long as we preserve, in other matters, the inde- 
pendence of the executive, and do not approach the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary systems by creating executive responsi- 
bility to Congress, some sort of legislative co-operation in 
the treaty-making power must be retained. I should be dis- 
posed, therefore, to say that the so-called mistake of the 
Constitution consists. nct in any association of the President 
and the Senate, but in the requirement of a two-thirds con- 
currence. Only one-third of the membership of the Senate 
changes every two years, and the political complexion of 
the third elected at any given time is entirely accidental. 
This requirement gives an enormous power for obstruction 
and delay to a minority, and as we shall see in the modern 
world, delay in the consideration of international problems 
is intolerable. 

The men who wrote the Constitution were idealists, but 
they were not children. Perhaps with the fervor of men 
who were inaugurating a new theory, in which there were 
large recognitions of popular and democratic control, they 
did overlook some of the difficulties inherent in this arrange- 
ment, but the writers of “The Federalist” knew that there 
was such a thing as party spirit. Indeed, Patrick Henry was 
apprizing them of that fact daily, and they cannot have be- 
lieved that when the Constitution was safely ratified, its 
operation would forever be entrusted to men guided exclu- 
sively by a detached and dispassionate consideration of the 
public interest, based upon an unprejudiced and thorough 
knowledge. They saw, for instance, that it would be nec- 
essary for many treaties to be negotiated secretly, and the 
scheme they set up deliberately contemplates the President 
presenting to the Senate a completed treaty for its ap- 
proval, often without any opportunity on the part of the 
Senate to give advice while the document was in the process 
of negotiation. Benjamin Franklin knew enough of human 
nature to realize the possibilities of that situation. He told 
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Thomas Jefferson once that he had made it a rule, whenever 
in his power, to avoid becoming the draftsman of a paper 
to be reviewed by a public body. Jefferson further quotes 
him as saying: 

I took my lesson from an incident which I will relate to 
you. When I was a journeyman printer, one of my com- 
panions, an apprentice hatter, having served out his time, 
was about to open shop for himself. His first concern was 
to have a handsome sign-board, with a proper inscription. 
He composed it in these words: “John Thompson, Hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready money.” With a figure of a 
hat subjoined; but he thought he would submit it to his 
friends for their amendments. The first he showed it to 
thought the word “Hatter” tautologous, because followed 
by the words “makes hats,” which show he was a hatter. It 
was struck out. The next observed that the word “makes” 
might as well be omitted, because his customers would not 
care who made the hats. If good and to their mind, they 
would buy, by whomsoever made. He struck it out. A! 
third said he thought the words “for ready money” were 
useless, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on credit. 
Every tne who purchased expected to pay. They were 
parted with, and the inscription now stood: “John Thomp- 
son sells hats.” “Sells hats,” says his next friend. “Why 
nobody will expect you to give them away, what then is the 
use of that word?” It was stricken out, and “hats” fol- 
lowed it, the rather as there was one painted on the board. 
So the inscription was reduced ultimately to “John Thomp- 
son” with the figure of a hat subjoined. 


Quite apart, however, from the complications which hu- 
man nature inevitably introduces into the co-operation of 
those who are compelled to co-operate, both the nature of 
the treaty-making power and the change which progress 
has brought into international relations present difficulties 
and embarrassments. 

At the very outset, the makers of the Constitution delib- 
erately denied the House of Representatives any formal 
share in the making or approval of treaties, and yet, since 
treaties may, and often do, require legislation to enable the 
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government to perform the engagements undertaken in 
them, we have the anomalous situation of the President and 
the Senate empowered to negotiate, ratify, and promulgate 
treaties without consultation with the House of Represen- 
tatives, while many of the obligations assumed by the coun- 
try in such treaties are unenforceable without the concur- 
rence of the House, and indeed often without the initiative 
of the House of Representatives, where the obligation en- 
tails the payment of money by the United States to the other 
high contracting party. 

This difficulty was encountered in the administration of 
President Washington and a sharp divergence of views 
arose between Hamilton and Jefferson on the subject, Ham- 
ilton taking the view that, since the Constitution authorized 
the President and Senate to make treaties, which, upon rati- 
fication, became the supreme law of the land, the House of 
Representatives had no option, but was obliged, as a matter 
of constitutional, as well as a moral, duty, to initiate and 
pass any measures necessary to the full execution of the 
covenants. Jefferson, on the other hand, took the view that 
the Constitution gave the House of Representatives sole 
and exclusive power to initiate money bills, and committed 
to the House an entirely independent discretion in that and 
other matters, which could not be prejudiced or foreclosed 
by any action which the President and Senate might take. 

In the matter of the treaty with the Creek nations of In- 
dians, to which I have already referred, Washington, in 
January, 1790, sent messages to both Senate and House, 
notifying them that he thought it important to lay before 
them, confidentially, various matters affecting the critical 
state of the Southern frontier, a knowledge of which would 
be involved in the treaty later to be considered by the Sen- 
ate, and the terms of the proposed treaty, covering exemp- 
tion from duties and imposts for the trade between the Creek 
Indians and the United States, would necessarily have to 
have ultimately the concurrence of the House. 
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When the Jay Treaty came up for consideration, the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution requesting 
Washington to transmit a copy of the instructions given by 
him to Jay, together with correspondence and other docu- 
ments relative to that treaty. This request Washington de- 
clined, very sensibly: 

The nature of foreign relations requires caution and their 
success must often depend on secrecy, and even when 
brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of the measures, 
demands or eventual concessions which may have been pro- 
posed or contemplated would be extremely impolitic; for 
this might have a pernicious influence on future negotiations, 
or produce immediate inconveniences, perhaps danger and 
mischief, in relation to other powers. The necessity of such 
caution and secrecy was one cogent reason for vesting the 
power of making treaties in the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the principle on which that body 
is formed confining it to a small number of members. To 
admit, then, a right in the House of Representatives to de- 
mand and to have, as a matter of course, all the papers re- 
specting a negotiation with foreign powers would be to es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. 


Washington further appealed in his message to his recol- 
lection as a member of the constitutional convention, recall- 
ing the fact that a proposal was made in that convention to 
the effect that “no treaty should be binding on the United 
States which was not ratified by law,” and that proposition 
was explicitly rejected and language adopted which vests 
the power of making treaties exclusively in the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The message 
concludes with a definite assertion of Washington’s position 
to the effect that the assent of the House of Representatives 
was not necessary to the validity of a treaty. 

The position thus taken by Washington is, of course, the 
only possible view of the formal relation of the President, 
Senate, and House to the negotiation and ratification of 
treaties, but it did not dispose of the serious possibility of 
embarrassment which would arise from a refusal of the 
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House to carry out provisions of treaties, requiring the pas- 
sage of laws. The possibility of that embarrassment has 
never been removed. Throughout all the early years of our 
history, this subject was in constant debate, and several 
times a disposition has appeared in the House to assert a 
right to be informed in advance of obligations to be assumed 
in treaties, if they are to be expected to co-operate in their 
performance. A modus vivendi has been established, per- 
haps more nearly following the Jeffersonian than the Ham- 
iltonian theory, and the custom now is for the President to 
send a message to both Houses upon the ratification of a 
treaty, informing them of the obligations assumed thereby 
and recommending the enactment of the necessary legisla- 
tion to execute its provisions. So far, no House of Repre- 
sentatives has refused to co-operate, but it is by no means 
difficult to imagine a situation in which a President and Sen- 
ate, at variance with the House of Representatives upon 
some other question, would find themselves unable to secure 
the necessary appropriations, or laws to fulfil solemn en- 
gagements entered into in accordance with the strict letter 
of the Constitution and constituting not only the supreme 
law of our own land, but legally executed contracts with 
other nations. Just how much forbearance and patience we 
can ask other nations to exercise with us, because of our 
constitutional difficulties, should such a contingency arise, 
will, of course, depend upon circumstances. We have had 
experience on the other side of that situation. During the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson, we all but went to war with 
France over the so-called French claims, because the French 
Parliament delayed in making the appropriations necessary 
to carry out the terms of the treaty negotiated by the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe, and in our later history Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took harsh and decisive action with regard 
to the Panama Canal Zone, because, in his judgment, the 
Congress of the United States of Colombia delayed its rati- 
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fication of arrangements agreed to between the United 
States and the executive of that country. 

Because of the nature of our constitutional system, the 
treaty-making power is necessarily subject to another em- 
barrassment which is wholly unfamiliar to other countries 
with which we have treaty negotiations. The Constitution 
does not attempt to enumerate or limit the subjects with 
which treaties may deal. It is generally understood that a 
treaty of military alliance with the United States would be 
subject to the power of Congress to declare war and, there- 
fore, not an assured reliance to any power with which we 
might enter into such an engagement, but the Constitutioa 
of the United States overrides treaties and laws alike, and 
the President and Senate might inadvertently, in any one 
of a hundred ways, enter into engagements which would 
be beyond their constitutional power, and thus subject a 
contract entered into between us and another power to the 
restraints of a judicial review. There are many things 
which the President, with the concurrence of both Houses 
of Congress, may not do, and countries which enter into 
treaties with us must realize, at their peril, that the Supreme 
Court is the final arbiter as to whether or not the powers 
granted to the general government have been exceeded in 
a particular case. 

Some of these difficulties have already been illustrated in 
our experience. Happily, the questions out of which they 
arose were largely domestic in their application. Neverthe- 
less, they illustrate the constitutional limitations upon the 
treaty-making power and the judicial function in determin- 
ing and enforcing these limitations. In the insular cases, 
the Supreme Court of the United States was called upon to 
consider the power of the President and the Senate, by 
treaty, to incorporate territory into our Union by cession 
from a defeated adversary, as in the case of Porto Rico, or 
by cession in the nature of sale, as in the case of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The judges of the court divided on almost 
every question raised, but among other things it was held 
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that an alien people cannot be incorporated into the United 
States by the treaty-making power, without the express or 
implied approval of Congress, that the government of the 
United States has the power to acquire and hold territory 
without immediately incorporating it into the United 
States, and that only certain of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States follow the flag into acquired 
territory, in anticipation of congressional action settling the 
political condition of the territory so acquired. 

Still another case of embarrassment arises from the fact 
of our dual system of government. The treaty-making 
power is exclusively in the general government, but many 
of the subjects which are ordinarily regulated between na- 
tions by treaty are, in this country, by the Constitution, re- 
served for the police control of the separate States. The 
illustration of this subject which is freshest in our minds, 
grew out of the enactment by the State of California of laws 
restricting alien ownership of lands, and apparently aimed 
at a local solution of the so-called Japanese question. 
Whether or not the general government has the power to 
override State action in situations of this kind, there are no 
precedents as yet to say, and perhaps it is not worth while 
to stress this particular difficulty since it is by no means pe- 
culiar to us. A somewhat similar difficulty arose at the time 
of the Austrian note to Serbia in 1914, that ultimatum de- 
manding concessions from Serbia which would have required 
an amendment of the Serbian Constitution not possible to 
be enacted within the time-limit of the ultimatum, or, in- 
deed, definitely to promise at all, but it is interesting to 
note in passing that the general government makes treat- 
ies without reference of them or their provisions to the 
States, and yet may, at any time, find itself in a situation 
where the government of a State takes a course of action 
which evades an obligation or creates a situation at variance 


with commitments in a treaty which apply to all parts of 
the country alike. 
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From all I have said it must be clear that the constitu- 
tional definition and distribution of the treaty-making power 
leaves much to be desired in the matter of clearness and cer- 


tainty, and places the President of the United States in a. 


peculiarly tentative and difficult position when he enters 
into negotiations with the representatives of any other na- 
tion. It is not merely that he is an agent, with the reserva- 
tions and conditions imposed upon his authority, of which 
others are obliged to take notice, but that he is the agent of 
a government which reserves the right of future determina- 
tion with regard to his acts, and that such future determina- 
tion depends both upon the political situation in a represen- 
tative body, which is not made a party to the ratification, 
and ultimately upon judicial determinations on constitu- 
tional questions which may not arise until long after the 
treaty has been ratified, and it may be continuously executed 
in other respects by both parties over a long period of years. 

At the conclusion of the World War, President Wilson 
decided to go to France personally to participate in the 
making of the Treaty of Peace. I have no desire, in this 
connection, to discuss the wisdom of that determination, or. 
of his choice of associates in the American delegation, but 
I do desire, and I hope I can do it dispassionately, to exam- 
ine briefly his constitutional position and some of the conse- 
quences. From the time of our entrance into the war, the 
President endeavored to state America’s war aims, both to 
the Congress and to the country. Every man, woman, and 
child in America knew that we desired no territory by con- 
quest, and no imposition of our political or economic will 
upon any other people in the world. History does not con- 
tain a case of a people entering a great military contest less 
selfishly than we entered the World War, and what Presi- 
dent Wilson stated to be our aim, the country not only ac- 
cepted but acclaimed. To establish peace with justice, to 
make the world safe for democracy, to make war in order 
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to end war, all sound now a bit high-flown to imaginations 
which have cooled off, but they were phrases of real conse- 
cration, and under the spell of faith in them, men died more 
unselfishly and more gallantly than in any great contest 
which history records. President Wilson, however, during 
this period, was not content with handsome phrasing of in- 
definite, idealistic aspirations. In addresses made to the 
Senate and House, he drew the main outline of the re-ar- 
rangement of international relations necessary to realize 
our war ideals, and during all that time Senate and House 
and people applauded, without dissent, both the purpose 
and the plan. 

What the President brought back from Paris in the 
Treaty of Versailles must be conceded to be, in the main, 
in harmony with American ideals, as he had repeatedly 
phrased them. That they were a departure, here and there, 
from a rigid application of these principles may be con- 
ceded. But in view of the fact that the treaty necessarily 
established a new world order, broke up ancient empires 
into independent democratic states, redistributed vast colon- 
tal domains and attempted to provide the machinery both 
for closing up the consequences of a world war, and assur- 
ing mankind of the maintenance of peace, there were, nec- 
essarily, on every page of it, questions and solutions about 
which differences of opinion were inevitable. 

Moreover, there were details in the settlement about which 
it would have been impossible for the President to have con- 
sulted the Senate in advance, since they arose as consequen- 
tial ramifications of the dissolution of old political bonds, 
and affected peoples in remote parts of the world, whose 
national aspirations and traditions, racial and economic af- 
finities, nay, whose very names were unknown alike to the 
President and Senate and to most of the other members of 
the Versailles Conference until they developed in the course 
of discussion. 


The treaty was sent to the Senate. The major part of 
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the discussion of the treaty in the Senate had no relation 
whatever to any American interest. Prolonged debate, for 
instance, took place on the question of Shantung, and had 
to do with the rights of Japan on the Chinese mainland 
growing out of succession to German rights there, which 
originated in a treaty with China, later confirmed to Japan 
by a treaty between Japan and China. 

Another question much debated was the Saar Valley and, 
of course, various aspects of the proposed League of Na- 
tions came in for their share of the discussion. At the end 
of a year of debate, the treaty was returned to the President 
by the Senate without its concurrence. It is to be noted 
that the Senate did not either amend the treaty or pass res- 
ervations and interpretations, and, with these as conditions, 
give its concurrence, but it simply sent the treaty back in 
the form in which it received it, rejected. 

Thus, we had the extraordinary spectacle of everybody 
in the world accepting a treaty except a minority in the 
United States Senate. By processes of conference and con- 
cession, the conflicting aspirations of nations, new and old, 
civilized and uncivilized, victor and vanquished, were brought 
into harmony. The world was ready to start over again in 
a spirit of conciliation, and with a new faith born of the 
adoption of hopeful agencies, through which future differ- 
ences and readjustments could be made in order to avert the 
disaster of recurring world conflict. A majority of the Sen- 
ate could have been gotten at almost any time to ratify the 
treaty, but two-thirds could not be gotten, so that literally 
half a dozen Senators blocked the reorganization of the 
world. 

I have not the least interest here to discuss the wisdom of 
any view taken by any Senator. What I am trying to do 
is to exhibit the situation in which the Constitution places 
the United States by the distribution it has made of the 
treaty-making power. It may be said one or two Senators 
should have been on the American Delegation to negotiate 
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the treaty, but the Senate itself objected to that procedure 
when President McKinley appointed Senators to negotiate 
the Spanish Treaty, on the ground that the presence of Sen- 
ators in such a body prejudiced the independent subsequent 
action of the Senate. Obviously, the entire Senate could 
not be members of the Versailles Conference, so that there 
literally was no way in which the mind of America could be 
brought into conference with the rest of the world. 

The consequences of this situation are obviously far reach- 
ing and are not all yet clear. Some of the immediate con- 
sequences, however, are clear. France, the country most 
concerned in the terms by which the war was to be ended, 
and particularly concerned from the point of view of her 
national security against renewed aggression by a rehabili- 
tated Germany, gave up the right permanently to occupy 
the left bank of the Rhine as a strategic frontier and ac- 
cepted the compromises and arrangements of the treaty as 
a guaranty of her greatest national interest. Those ar- 
rangements, however, were effective to protect that interest 
only with the United States as one of the co-operating and as- 
suring powers. The rejection of the treaty by the United 


States, therefore, defeated the principal reliances of France: 


and forced her to go forward with an arrangement which 
she would never, under any circumstances, have entered into 
or accepted, could she have known in advance that the 
United States would not be a party to the completed treaty. 
From this, immediately, has followed the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the continued presence of French troops on the 
Rhine which, day by day, is maturing a new Alsace-Lor- 
raine issue, threatening the peace of Europe and conse- 
quently the peace of the world. It will threaten it until 
statesmanship finds some other answer to the demand of 
forty million Frenchmen that they be permanently guaran- 
teed against aggression. 

This is but one of the consequences which have ensued. 
Europe has remained an armed camp. Propaganda is 
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abroad, in every direction, for a reorganization of the terri- 
torial limits fixed at Versailles. If those territorial disposi- 
tions are reopened through any other agencies than the pa- 
cific and conciliatory councils of a world conference, which 
will be able to assert the dominant interest of the world in 
peace as against the particularist aspirations of this or that 
nation for expansion, no one can imagine the outcome. 


Ill 


In no field has recent progress been greater, or raised 
more new questions than in the field of international rela- 
tions. From the beginning of history the human race has 
been divided up into nations held together by traditions of 
racial origin, religious belief or economic interest, and in 
each nation there has been the common bond of a common 
language, which made intimate understanding possible as 
the basis of common aspiration. The nations have been sep- 
arated from one another by natural barriers with conflicts 
on their outer edges occasionally extending to relatively 
small groups of neighboring States, but for the most part, 
such conflicts have been confined by limitations of possible 
transportation, so that the numbers engaged were relatively 
small and the devastation correspondingly endurable, in 
view of the total population and wealth of the peoples en- 
gaged. 

But progress has removed the barriers, and modern means 
of transportation have made possible mobilizations of na- 
tions, which now move upon one another in mass formation, 
devoting to war not only all the man-power of the State, 
but all the industrial power as well. Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia failed because it was impossible, by any known 
means of transportation, to sustain his invading army as it 
followed the Russian retreat to Moscow, but from 1914 to 
1918, there were massed in the Western Front alone thir- 
teen million men, and they were supplied with food, cloth- 
ing, and all the infinite and prodigious apparatus of mod- 
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ern war by transport, which gathered up the resources of 
the four corners of the earth and poured them in unbroken 
streams back of the respective lines. 

These millions of men faced one another, not because of 
any common interest in the immediate cause of the war, but 
because lines of economic interest had welded the world into 
one, and when the war came, each side was able to summon 
to its banners peoples from both hemispheres. 

Progress has not only changed the extent of modern war, 
but has changed its character. High explosives, long-range 
guns, poisonous gases, air-planes, and submarines, cause 
modern wars to be fought with new weapons and in new 
atmospheres. In all this we see but the beginning. The 
superb developments of research science, on their bright 
side, prolong the life of man and infinitely ameliorate his 
condition, but on the sombre side they intensify the destruc- 
tiveness of his passions and already they may be said to 
have placed the human race in a position where, in a mad 
moment, it could commit universal and collective suicide. 

The time element in international affairs has now become 
the critical and controlling thing. The telegraph and the 
wireless have now made it possible for the human race to 
be spontaneously and simultaneously affected by the same 
passionate impulses. There is no more tragic or heroic pic- 
ture in history than that of Sir Edward Grey pleading for 
time in July, 1914. If Russia, Germany, and Austria would 
only wait a formula could be found, but none of them could 
wait or would wait, and so afford their adversaries the im- 
mense advantage which a single day of mobilization would 
give. 

It is in a world thus changed that America must live and 
play her part as a nation, a world of which the Constitution 
framers did not dream when they considered the treaty- 
making power solely from the point of view to its effect upon 
the dominance in our own government of either the execu- 
tive or the legislative branch. Diplomacy in their day not 
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only dealt more at leisure, but it dealt with more localized 
interests and the consequences of its actions were infinitely 
less tragic. 

George Washington counselled America against perma- 
nent alliances—Thomas Jefferson against entangling for- 
eign alliances. Both were right. Both sought to warn us 
from becoming a partner on one side or the other, of un- 
stable balances of power and constant participants in quar- 
rels, local in origin and foreign to our interests. But the 
balance-of-power theory is as dead as Tiglath-Pileser. The 
modern world cannot endure perpetual unstable equilibrium. 
America must so enlarge and expand her constitutional ade- 
quacy as to enable her to play a part in a concert of nations 
which will give her a voice in the expression of the common 
interest in peace against the disposition of a nation or group 
of nations again to set the world in flames. Isolation was 
both possible and wise in 1789. It is neither possible nor 
wise in 1925. If another world war is permitted to occur, 
we must either run with the mob or be run over by it. 

Fortunately, the strength and genius of America enables 
her to play her part, when she will, with measureless bene- 
fit alike to herself and the rest of the world. Our traditional 
detachment, our economic sufficiency and supremacy, that 
enlightenment of our people which enables them to see their 
greatest selfish advantage in unselfish service to the common 
cause of mankind, give us leadership and power which we 
dare not leave unused. And so, by one means or another, 
the power of public discussion must again react upon the 
fixed ideas of constitutional limitation. The Darwinian 
theory must win a new triumph over the checks and balances 
of the Newtonian philosophy, and America must become 
chief and leader among the moral forces of the modern 
world, in the effort to concert the aggregate conscience and 
intelligence of men to forestall and prevent the catastrophe 
of unrestrained national or racial or religious aggression. 

John Fiske was once invited to deliver some lectures in 
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London. He chose to present his view of American politi- 
cal ideals and in three lectures he set forth what he regarded 
as the three great contributions of America to civilization— 
the first, the town-meeting, which afforded the opportunity 
for the formation and expression of matured community 
sentiment ; the second, the idea of a federal union which pre- 
served local self-government and committed to a common 
government the control and pursuit of common interests; 
and third, an application of the principle of the federal 
union into what he called the “manifest destiny of man- 
kind,” which was to be an extension of the idea of the federal 
union into the international affairs of the modern world. 
These lectures were delivered in 1879. The swift evolution 
of circumstances and the logic of events have brought us to 
the place where duty compels us to fulfill this manifest des- 
tiny, and the Constitution which the fathers wisely made 
flexible and hospitable to progress, will still be the guaranty 
of our liberty, as we emerge out of our colonial isolation into 
the moral leadership of mankind and take into the councils 
of federated nations of the earth those principles of justice 
and co-operation and friendliness, which will assure peace 
and permit even greater progress than the twentieth cen- 
tury has seen. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


WOODROW WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson: The Man, His Times, and His Task. 
By William Allen White. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


College and State: Educational, Literary and Political Pa- 
pers (1875-1913). By Woodrow Wilson. Edited by 
Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. 2 Vols. 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


HE author of the first of these volumes was an ar- 
| dent follower of Roosevelt, who was drawn to Wilson 
by his policies, not by his politics or his personality. 
His acquaintance with Wilson was slight, and he found him 
personally repellent. “When I met him, he gave me a hand 
that felt very much like a five-cent mackerel; cold, stiff, 
moist, unresponsive. . . . He smiled, but I got the 
wrong side of his face, a side which gave me a certain im- 
pression of a reptilian personality—a strong sense of some 
essential treachery in the man.” Mr. White undertakes “a 
relentlessly penetrating study” of Wilson’s psychology. It 
is the biographical method of Strachey employed by a bril- 
liant but decidedly breezy Kansas journalist. The friends 
of Wilson will frequently be shocked by passages like that 
quoted above, while his enemies, still revelling in one of 
these passages, will suddenly find themselves in the midst of 
a glowing panegyric falling little short of hero worship. 
The literary psycho-analyst revels in contrasts, in dissect- 
ing mental and moral traits, and in demonstrating the inter- 
play of hereditary strains that make up character. The con- 
trasts in Wilson’s life and character form the keynote of 
this book, beginning with this striking passage in the Intro- 
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duction: “His partisans have idealized his virtues and so 
have sought to create a superman—some sort of Heaven- 
sent Messiah to redeem a wicked world from its iniquity. 
His enemies—alas, they have seen his weakness through the 
green and red glasses of envy and hate, and a fine old striped 
devil they have made of him. He was neither God nor 
fiend, but in his political career rather a shy, middle-aged 
gentleman with the hoar frost of the cloister upon his pub- 
lic manner, with an academic respect for facts and with Cal- 
vinistic addiction for digesting the facts into his own God- 
given truth. On the surface he was half or two-thirds Irish, 
and so turned to his friends a gay and lovely face. But the 
dour Scot, big and dominant inside him, turned to his ad- 
versaries a cold and implacable heart that transformed even 
the most amiable of his opponents into ardent foes with a 
lust for torture.” 

In the first chapter on “The Miracle of Heredity” the 
author lays the basis of his theory of the effect of the mixed 
inheritance, Woodrows and Wilsons, which, he claims, gave 
the subject of his sketch a dual personality. His sterner 
moral and intellectual qualities came from the Scotch 
Woodrows, while the gayer, lighter, humorous strain was 
an inheritance from the Irish Wilsons. 

Mr. White sees in the dropping of the name Thomas the 
emergence of the man. The tradition in Columbia, South 
Carolina, is that he dropped his first name because it was 
undignified. For he said, “It’s Tommy the turkey and 
Tommy the cat and Tommy the gardener. So I dropped 
it.” But the true explanation was probably that given to 
a friend: “I find I need a trademark in advertising my lit- 
erary wares. Thomas W. Wilson lacks something. Wood- 
row Wilson sticks in the mind. So I have decided publicly 
to be Woodrow Wilson.” 

“The birth of Woodrow, successor to Tommy Wilson” is 
described thus: “Woodrow Wilson had greater things to 
say than Tommy, was aglow with nobler passions and saw 
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higher stars to which his wagon might be hitched, but 
Tommy Wilson wrote as well as Woodrow and probably 
spoke with more fire. For he recited as orations in his lit- 
erary society these political essays, and old men who heard 
him forty-five years ago say he thrilled his world. The gris- 
tle of his youth was becoming the bone of his maturity in 
those Virginia days. Woodrow was hoving in sight. But 
Tommy kept on singing, roistering, rollicking, playing a 
little baseball, joining the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, writ- 
ing nonsense rhymes for college festivals and cutting gay 
capers before high Heaven. That was the last of Tommy 
Wilson, there at Virginia cavorting through the pillared 
halls that Jefferson designed after the palaces of Palladio. 
There, amid the beauty and romance of the hilarious cloister, 
where youth is eternal, renewing itself every year in happy 
springs that come bubbling out of childhood, Woodrow 
Wilson, turning some sudden corner, lost Tommy forever.” 

The author’s attempt to analyse Wilson’s character and 
to describe his personality will doubtless strike those who 
knew Wilson as nothing less than fantastic—as fantastic as 
his description of the flaxen haired youth. Imagine Wil- 
son’s brownish black hair ever having been flaxen except 
possibly in his early infancy! 

When he comes to politics and public questions, Mr. 
White is on familiar ground and contributes some interest- 
ing facts and points of view. One of the most perplexing 
questions in connection with Wilson’s career is, what was his 
real attitude and intention toward Germany from the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania to the close of the presidential campaign 
of 1916? Did he keep us out of war, and, if so, what was 
his motive? On this problem Mr. White throws new light. 
He quotes a statement from Gilson Gardner, a newspaper 
reporter, in regard to a “Sunrise Conference” held at the 
White House on a May morning in 1916, a year after the 
sinking of the Lusitania: 

“As the story was told to me, this early morning confer- 
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ence at the White House was attended by Representatives 
Clark, Flood, and Kitchin. It was at this conference that 
President Wilson announced his intention to put the United 
States into war and to do so immediately. Clark, Flood, 
and Kitchin were shocked at Wilson’s announcement and 
declared that it was impossible; that the people did not want 
this country put into war, and that any effort on Wilson’s 
part to force such a result would be met by them with a very 
bitter fight. Wilson threatened, and said that any man 
standing in the way would be politically destroyed if he 
started to carry out his purpose. There were heated words, 
and the conference broke up with a declaration by these 
leaders that they would resist the President to the utmost 
in any such effort.” 

Flood and Clark died without committing to paper what 
took place at this conference. Shortly before Kitchin’s 
death Gardner wrote to him for confirmation of the story. 
Kitchin replied confirming the fact that such a conference 
had taken place, and expressing regret that Clark and Flood 
had died without leaving a record of it which all three had 
agreed to draw up and sign. He promised to go over the 
whole matter with Gardner on his return to Washington, 
but he died before seeing Gardner again. 

Mr. White rejects the idea that the slogan, “He kept us 
out of war,” re-elected Wilson. He holds, on the contrary, 
that the Progressive vote of the West was the decisive fac- 
tor. As evidence of this he says: “When the call came for 
volunteers, a few months after the election, the States which 
gave Wilson his majority were the first States to fill their’ 
quota in the Army and in the Navy; weeks and sometimes 
months ahead of the fire-eating, war-hungry States which 
damned Wilson in the election as a pacifist.” They voted 
for him, “not because he was trying to keep them out of 
war, but because he was trying to keep them out of plu- 
tocracy.” 

Throughout the book the author pays high tribute to Wil- 
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son’s moral leadership. While preparing the Lusitania note, 
the President said to Frank Cobb: 

“T do not know whether the German Government intends 
to keep faith with the United States or not. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that Germany has no such intention, but I am 
less concerned about the ultimate intentions of Germany 
than about the attitude of the American people, who are 
already divided into three groups; those who are strongly 
pro-German, those who are strongly pro-Ally, and the vast 
majority who expect me to find a way to keep the United 
State out of war. I do not want war, yet I do not know 
that I can keep the country out of War. That depends on 
Germany, and I have no control over Germany. But I in- 
tend to handle this situation in such a manner that every 
American citizen will know that the United States Govern- 
ment has done everything it could to prevent war. Then if 
war comes, we shall have a united country, and with a united 
country there need be no fear about the result.” 

Mr. White regards this statement as the gist of the long 
debate that followed. “The everlasting series of notes which 
he wrote and wrote and wrote, when impatient critics were 
demanding deeds and not words, were, after all, more than 
guns and ships and the provender of war, the real muni- 
tions that broke the German front. He was hypnotizing the 
world! In that magnificent debate, Olympian in its gran- 
deur, probably the most vital interchange of contesting ideas 
that the world has ever seen, we find this Celtic statesman at 
his best. His mind was fitted by its very limitations for its 
task. No great philosopher was he; the restrictions, quali- 
fications, niceties of statement that would have crowded in 
upon a first-class mind, would have robbed his issue of its 
force and turned it beyond the comprehension of the com- 
mon mind. But Wilson, from his Irish heart, matched 
minds with the common people of the world. He was given 
Divine grace to see, as the world could not see, the funda- 
mental issues of the Great War.” 
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Wilson’s first trip to Europe was more than justified by 
the results. His decision to return to Paris in March, 1919, 
was “a bad decision because at Paris Colonel House repre- 
senting him could have bargained better as an agent than 
Wilson, himself, could bargain as a principal. Always the 
Colonel could have stood back and deplored the man in 
Washington who remained immovable. But when the ‘man 
in Washington’ was seated in a chair across the table, the 
agent had small power and the chief had to compromise.” 

In conclusion Mr. White declares that Wilson’s fame is 
bound up in the League of Nations. “If that stands, he 
may tower beside it as the Washington of a World Fed- 
eration. If the League of Nations crumbles, if in the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence some other method is devised 
by men to institutionalize their yearnings for peace, then 
Wilson will become one of the host of good men who spent 
their zeal striving for futile things. . . . On the other 
hand, if his vision becomes reality, then all the petty faults 
which men saw and fumed about will fall away from him. 
His strength will survive; his moral courage will stand out. 
The fire of his words will not be quenched, and the sword 
of his faith will flame at the gate of a new order. This much 
we may know of Woodrow Wilson surely: If Fame does 
come to him through the conjunction of time and chance 
working upon the genius of the race to preserve the struc- 
ture which he previsioned in his hour of trial, Fame will find 
a man here—a clean, brave, wise, courageous man—ready- 
made for heroic stature. Little will crumble from him in 
that day. He will remain as we know him who worked with 
him. And the man we saw in our pride of him need suffer 
little change as his poor finite clay turns to memorial 
bronze.” 


II 


The two volumes, “College and State,” constitute the first 
installment of the authorized edition of the public papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. They contain a selection of 65 essays 
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and speeches, beginning with an essay on Bismarck, con- 
tributed to the Nassau Literary Magazine in November, 
1877, when he was twenty-one years old, and ending with 
his speech at Seagirt, New Jersey, August 7, 1912, accept- 
ing the Democratic nomination for President of the United 
States. The bibliography of Wilson’s published writings 
and addresses at the end of Volume II contains over 250 
titles for the years covered by the two volumes, so that the 
editors have selected for re-publication about a fourth of 
the titles and much less than a fourth of the material at hand. 
They have not, of course, included his books, and they have 
had to omit some of his best essays originally published in 
magazines and later collected in book form, such as “Mere 
Literature and Other Essays” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1896, 
1912 and 1913), which contains among other things “A Lit- 
erary Politician” (Walter Bagehot), “The Interpreter of 
English Liberty” (Edmund Burke), and “A Calendar of 
Great Americans,” a free and illuminating (as to Wilson 
himself) discussion of the claims to enduring fame of most 
of his great predecessors in the presidential office. 

The present collection gives a clear impression of Wilson’s 
intellectual growth, of his educational aims, and of the in- 
evitable drift toward the larger field of political leadership. 
In reading these essays and addresses one cannot fail to be 
impressed by Wilson’s intellectual grasp and moral pur- 
pose, and by his remarkable powers of expression. His 
style is often self-conscious, occasionally giving evidence of 
studied adroitness. In his after-dinner speeches he some- 
times indulged in a degree of facetiousness that must have 
created in his hearers an unpleasant suspicion of ridicule. 
Such was his delightfully clever address on the Puritan be- 
fore the New England Society of New York. From his 
youth Wilson was a close student of literary style. His at- 
tention was first called to the importance of this subject by 
his father, who was himself a polished writer and speaker. 
At an early age he began the study of the great English 
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writers. The two whose style influenced him most and whom 
he accepted as models were Edmund Burke and Walter 
Bagehot. In his lectures to graduate students at the Johns 
Hopkins he frequently quoted them, and I have on my 
shelves now a five-volume edition of Bagehot which I bought 
at the time under Wilson’s inspiration. 

His remark to Dean Fine that his style had not improved 
since the early essays of his college days was to a large ex- 
tent true. His youthful writings show remarkable maturity 
of both thought and style, and they bear the ear-marks of 
his later style. In his great war papers we find the same at- 
tention to phraseology, to form as well as to substance. 
Like Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, he was a great 
phrase-maker. He strove to put ideas into simple but strik- 
ing combinations of words that would stick in the popular 
mind. This tendency sometimes led him astray, as in the 
expression “too proud to fight.” On the other hand the 
slogan, “We must make the world safe for democracy,” 
played a powerful part in winning the war. It won the 
support of the liberals in this country and clarified the is- 
sues in the minds of thousands abroad. 

Wilson’s earlier writings will be eagerly read by histori- 
ans and students of the future for the light they throw on 
the political philosophy of his great state papers. They will 
be no less eagerly read by his friends and admirers to-day. 
The editors have performed their task well and have ren- 
dered a public service. 

Joun H. Latane 
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WASHINGTON’S SOUTHERN TOUR 


Washington's Southern Tour, 1791. By Archibald Hen- 
derson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Edition de luxe. $15.00. 


HE author of this sumptuous volume has achieved 

a high reputation as a mathematician, a biographer, 
and a historian. The versatility of his literary pow- 

ers, and the wide reach of his intellectual sympathies, have 
been demonstrated by his ability to describe with equal ease 
Einstein’s subtle theory of relativity, the caustic whimsical- 
ity of Bernard Shaw, and the awful majesty of Washing- 
ton. In the work before us, he reproduces, with absolute 
fidelity to life, the Father of his Country as he leisurely 
pursued his august journey from State to State and city 
to city in the South, in the memorable spring of 1791. The 
narrative is a remarkable specimen of the most skilful lit- 
erary patchwork both in the method of its composition and 
in its variety. From a hundred different sources, public 
and private, such as the dusty files of old journals, the 
pages of letters yellow from age, the records of municipal 
councils, the minutes of military and civic associations, the 
stray reminiscences of local autobiographers, the floating 
traditions of city and county communities;—from all these 
and the like Dr. Henderson, with tireless industry, nice dis- 
crimination, and a fine sense of humor, has gathered up a 
mass of illuminating facts and delightful gossip, which he 
has woven into a charming volume of rare historical value. 
If at any point, the story grows slightly thin and dis- 
jointed the fault lies, not with the author, but with the pov- 
erty of the only authorities open to him in that particular 
section of his narrative. Perhaps, this occasional defect is 
also partly due to the repetition of substantially the same 
events in the course of a journey similar in its general char- 
acter throughout; partly too, perhaps, to the wholesome but 
monotonous simplicity and uniformity of the social life in 
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the Southern States in those times. But taking the volume 
as a whole, we cannot recall another which presents with the 
same entertaining clearness the essential features of that 
extensive region at the close of the eighteenth century such 
as the rivers, the forests, the roads, of the rural districts, 
the kinds of crops that were grown in the fields, the varied 
abundance of domestic supplies, the unlimited hospitality 
of the people, their instinctive courtesy, their fervent local 
patriotism, their gallantry and sturdiness of spirit, their 
social steadiness and conservatism. The profound reverence 
which they showed for their illustrious guest was but an in- 
dication of their respect for integrity and courage in gen- 
eral, and their admiration for noble public service. 

The progresses of rulers are usually planned, either to 
win popular applause, or to enjoy the pleasure of a change 
of scene. But no such motives as these were at the bottom 
of Washington’s tour. If he was impelled by any feeling 
besides a patriotic desire to quicken the people’s interest in 
the national government, and to strengthen it in public es- 
teem, it was a laudable wish to learn all about the contem- 
porary condition of Southern agriculture by actual inspec- 
tion. As he passed along, his practised eye noted, and his 
diary recorded, the physical features of each region which 
he traversed, the nature of its crops, and the quality of its 
soil. 

It was natural enough that his arrival should everywhere 
arouse an emotion of extraordinary curiosity and enthusi- 
asm. Had not his sword been the most powerful instrument 
in securing the independence of the country? Was he not, 
as its first President, its civic founder? Was he not com- 
pletely identified with his hosts by his ancestry, his birth- 
place, and his domestic life? Did he not, in common with 
the great majority of them, have his home far from any 
town? Was he too not a planter? And was he not also, 
after their own manner, devoted to rural sports and employ- 
ments? His personal mien and carriage, when they actu- 
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ally saw him, were such as to deepen the impression which 
these well known facts had already created by hearsay: his 
figure tall and commanding, his countenance solemn but be- 
nevolent, his bearing dignified and even majestic, his words 
grave and thoughtful. 

The state in which he travelled increased his prestige, 
owing to the aristocratic spirit of that day. His “chariot” 
as it was called, was drawn by four stout horses driven by a 
fat Hessian coachman, with black postilions, in red and 
white, to guide the leaders. The two doors of the vehicle, 
and its back and front, were painted with designs of the 
four seasons; and the fourth quarter pannels were blazoned 
with the Washington coat of arms. The solid body of the 
coach was brightly gilded, while the door handles, buckles 
and heraldings around the edges of the roof, all of which 
were of plate, shone like polished silver. A light baggage 
wagon and five saddle horses followed closely behind. There 
were five ordinary servants and one valet in attendance; and 
as they were all dressed in the same conspicuous livery, they 
gave another dash of color to the procession. 

The Tour began in earnest at Fredericksburg, the home 
of his mother and his sister, Mrs. Lewis, and the scene of 
his boyhood. From this point, he started upon his daily 
journey at six o’clock in the morning, and sometimes as early 
as four o’clock. An escort of private citizens always, and 
occasionally an organized body of cavalrymen, insisted on 
accompanying him some distance on his way, in spite of his 
polite protest against this disquieting attention, for, owing 
to the dust kicked up by the horses’ hoofs, it was difficult to 
see the road, either ahead or behind, through the cloud that 
befouled everything that it settled upon. He stoically en- 
dured this nuisance until hé reached Petersburg. But there, 
to put a stop to its recurrence, he, in a moment forgetful of 
the immortal lesson of the incident of the hatchet and the 
cherry tree, instructed his secretary to spread the report 
that, next morning, he would depart “before eight o’clock,” 
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but when the usual cavalcade arrived at his inn about that 
hour they were told that he had left at six. As six o’clock 
really comes “before eight o’clock,” the prevarication was, 
perhaps, not so serious after all, although some of his bi- 
ographers have thought it necessary to defend it with Jesuit- 
ical sophistry. After that first morning, however, nothing 
was gained, for his equestrian supporters continued to ap- 
pear punctually day after day. He only escaped them when 
he took to the water. He did this on three occasions, namely, 
when he was drawing near Wilmington, Charleston, and 
Savannah respectively. His boat, as he descended or crossed 
the rivers flowing by these cities, was manned by American 
sea captains dressed in blue silk coats or white jackets and 
black satin breeches, and wearing round hats trimmed with 
gold lace or decorated with blue ribbons. 

His arrival was everywhere saluted with volleys and fusil- 
lades, in which volunteer companies and regular batteries 
vied with each other in making the greater noise. Not satis- 
fied with this, the toasts at the banquets given him were 
often accentuated by a discharge of cannon. Indeed the 
explosion of a cannon alone could do justice to the grandiose 
sentiment of some of these toasts. One for instance, hailed 
Washington as the Great Aloe, a flower which was the very 
acme of splendid perfection in the minds of those admirers. 

Unfortunately, Washington did not possess an undis- 
criminating appetite, as some of his hostesses at private en- 
tertainments soon found out. At Colonel John Allen’s, 
near Tarborough, the table groaned under the weight of such 
tempting dishes as roast pig, roast turkey, fried chicken, 
country ham, sausage, eggs in every style, waffles, batter- 
cakes, hot biscuits. The chief guest looked around and 
quietly asked for one hard boiled egg, and a cup of coffee, 
with a little rum in it! And yet he is known to have com- 
plained to a Carolinian hostess that she gave him no griddle 
cakes. And there is still a delightful tradition in one fam- 
ily of Southside Virginia, with whose ancestors he dined 
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during this tour that he had warmly praised the pudding. 
Observing, as he approached Wilmington, in North Caro- 
lina, that the city was surrounded with swamps, he gravely 
asked his host, after his arrival, ““Where do the people ob- 
tain their water?” “I don’t know, sir,” was the reply. “I 
have not drunk any water for forty years.” It is said that 
Washington made no further inquiry about the local water 
supplies during the rest of his tour. 

He was very careful to enter in his diary the number of 
ladies who were present at the balls given in his honor in 
all the cities and towns through which he passed. That 
number, on one occasion at least, was as large as four hun- 
dred. This was at the famous ball which the Corporation 
of Charleston gave soon after his arrival in that gay and 
wealthy capital. He recalled with pardonable complacency 
that, at a brilliant entertainment held at Governor Pinck- 
ney’s home, each lady wore a handsome bandeau, upon which 
was painted the President’s portrait, entwined with the 
National Colors. His formal dress on these gala occasions 
was worthy of the beauty and distinction of his companions, 
and of his own noble presence. It consisted of the richest 
black velvet with silk stockings and golden knee and shoe 
buckles. In his hand, he carried a cocked hat, adorned with 
a cockade and a flowing black feather. A long slender 
sword, with a finely wrought steel hilt, encased in a scabbard 
of white polished leather, was suspended from his left hip. 
He wore handsome yellow gloves. 

But neither the fascinations of charming women, nor the 
homage of municipalities and civic and military associations, 
nor the applause of the people at large, nor the agricultural 
appeal of the great plantations, could divert Washington 
from his intention of carrying out, with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, the itinerary which he had drawn up at Mount Ver- 
non before he started. “I performed the journey of 1887 
miles,” he wrote David Humphreys after his return, “with- 
out meeting with any interruption by sickness, bad weather, 
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or any untoward accident. Indeed, so highly were we fa- 
vored that we arrived at each place where I proposed to 
make a halt on the very day I fixed on before we set out. 
The same horses performed the whole tour, and although 
much reduced in flesh, kept up their full speed to the last 
day.” 

Puitie ALEXANDER Bruce 


OF HENRY JAMES AND HOWELLS, 1925 


William Dean Howells, A Study. By Oscar W. Firkins. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $4.00. 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


EITHER Henry James nor Howells can yet be 

assigned to his permanent place in the history of 

American literature: James died in 1916, Howells 
not until 1920. This final placing—or embalming—neither 
Mr. Brooks nor Mr. Firkins has attempted to do. What 
they have done—working from widely variant premises and 
in very different ways—has been to present two very in- 
teresting examples of contemporary criticism as applied to 
two masters of a just-past generation. 

Twenty years ago, when both James and Howells were 
in their prime, it must surely have seemed to most Ameri- 
cans that Howells—president of the Academy, editor, critic, 
and patron of young realists—was a far more important 
and influential figure than the distinguished exile James, 
then toiling alone in England to produce novels of increas- 
ing complexity and—some said—beauty, which as time 
went on, it seemed, fewer and fewer people read. Flippant 
persons, aliens like Mr. George Moore, might remark con- 
temptuously that “Henry James went to France and read 
Tourguénieff. W. D. Howells stayed at home and read 
Henry James.” No matter for that! We knew—we Amer- 
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icans—that Howells, who had remained with us to steep 
himself in our life, who had reproduced its varied phases 
almost literally, who had enunciated the dicta that we ac- 
cepted, had surely chosen the better way. There was sub- 
stance to his writing—none of the fine-spun complexities, 
the tortured hair-splittings that somehow perplexed and 
irritated us in James! Today, Time’s whirlgig seems some- 
how to have curiously veered round upon itself. Five years 
after Howells’s death, the overwhelming majority of his 
hundred odd volumes are simply frankly unread, and unless 
present tendencies are checked, it seems fair to believe that 
the man will endure as an historic stimulating force, an in- 
citer of the local color movement, a chronicler of social his- 
tory, rather than as the great creator of literature that he 
seemed to be in the days when Mark Twain declared him, in 
respect of certain salient qualities of style, “without his peer 
in the English-speaking world.” With James the situation 
is now very different. While it would be futile to pretend 
that he is a “popular” writer, his greatness as an artist is 
almost universally conceded: his ardent following makes up 
in affection what it lacks in numbers; his influence on the 
psychological trend in contemporary fiction has been quite 
out of proportion to his actual circulation. 

Mr. Firkins does not accept for himself this judgment of 
Howells, though he recognizes it as the prevailing view. 
His long and careful study is, in a sense, a protest against 
it: nothing could make him happier than to feel that his 
work had helped to avert the fate he fears for Howells, that 
of surviving as a reputation rather than as a living force. 
The book is kindly, even lovingly, written: the author’s 
genuine and manly affection for his subject is evident on 
every page. Howells was not, like Dickens or Rabelais, 
an exuberant writer, who captures your heart forthwith or 
else goads you into violent opposition. Nor did he, like 
Meredith or Browning, like James himself, possess peculi- 
arities, idiosyncracies which seem to call somehow for im- 
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mediate reaction. With most readers, I suppose the lack of 
temperament, the absence of color, the rather tepid quality 
in his writing tend to foster only mild reactions. But it 
is evident that Mr. Firkins has reacted both deeply and sin- 
cerely, and it is well that he should seek to share the re- 
sult with us who have seen and felt less. 

Taken alone, much of the Firkins praise seems a little ex- 
travagant. Thus, “My Literary Passions” reminds one 
“sometimes of the indomitableness of Stevenson, and some- 
times of the vibrancy of Keats.” “The Shadow of a 
Dream” possesses “a Shakespearean depth of awe and won- 
der in the face of the mysteries of pain and guilt that em- 
bitter and enlarge our lives.”” Howells’s observation is pro- 
nounced “perfect;” his psychology, “marvelous.” Mr. Fir- 
kins doubts “if there be any man of our time except Tolstoi 
in whom life was so prevailingly articulate, in whom utter- 
ance has so nearly kept pace with sensibility.” But the 
other side of the ’scutcheon is not wholly unobserved. Here 
Mr. Firkins finds that Silas Lapham lacks body, that “Anne 
Kilburn” is badly made, and that the civilization of Al- 
truria is “ladylike.” He knows Howells’s limitations of 
theme and temperament: “If Mr. Howells were cast upon 
a desert island, a hackman would meet him on the edge of 
the surf, and a waiter would offer him a menu on the first 
available grass-plot of the primeval forest.” 

One of the best features of the book is the general sum- 
mary of Howells’s themes at the beginning of the long chap- 
ter on fiction: “In these forty volumes, adultery is never 
pictured; seduction never; divorce once and sparingly (‘A 
Modern Instance’); marriage discordant to the point of 
cleavage, only once and in the same novel with the divorce; 
crime only once with any fullness (‘The Quality of 
Mercy’) ; politics never; religion passingly and superfici- 
ally; science only in crepuscular psychology; mechanics, 
athletics, bodily exploits or collisions, very rarely.” More 
positively the themes are summarized: (1) love; (2) travel 
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and foreign sojourn; (3) literature and art; (4) ethics, 
“dealing largely with the puritanized, the romanticized, and 
the commercially brutalized conscience;” (5) psychology; 
(6) social problems, mainly “the problem of self-support” 
and “those inequalities of fortune which divide and disgrace 
our industrial civilization.” This may not be “stimulating” 
criticism to the somewhat jaded palates that have been 
regaled with Mr. Mencken, but there is no denying that it 
is informative and useful. 

Architecturally, Mr. Firkins finds Howells distinctly 
lacking in the longer novels. Of these, only “Indian Sum- 
mer” is judged structurally apt. “In no case whatever has 
he been wholly fortunate in the conduct of a double or multi- 
ple plot.” The critic observes also a tendency of the novels 
to run aground before the end of the course has been reached, 
but he explains the difficulty, not on the ground of incom- 
petence, but rather by reference to Howells’s increasing in- 
difference to art, his too-literal application of his theory that 
the novel is merely a reflection of life. The style is studied 
with some care, being judged best in the middle period, and 
thereafter declining. The middle-period is not dated pre- 
cisely, but the examples are chosen from “The Minister’s 
Charge,” 1886, and “An Imperative Duty,” 1892. 

The chapter on criticism, I confess I find a little waver- 
ing. Here Mr. Howells is judged “a great critic because 
in ‘Criticism and Fiction,’ he voiced with power and au- 
thority the principle to which the fiction of the future may 
look for its standard and inspiration.” Yet at once we are 
shown the shortcomings of the Howells theory: how it led 
its proponent steadily in the direction of formless art, fos- 
tered the photographic ideal, induced him to minimize the 
interpenetrating power of personality, and caused disin- 
tegration in his own style. It is a little hard to see how one 
concerning whom so many reservations must be made, whose 
theory failed, in his own case, even vulgarly to “work,” can 
be called a “great critic.” 
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In general, I think Mr. Firkins’ book suffers considera- 
bly from a seriatim treatment, consequent upon the author’s 
determination to be thoroughly comprehensive, to pass 
judgment on every single scrap of Howells that ever got 
itself between covers. At times we seem to be reading a 
“Student’s Guide to Howells.” At times the book has the 
flavor of a dissertation. Nevertheless, it is a cause for self- 
congratulation that a work so lacking in the “timely” and 
the sensational elements as this one can get itself published 
in America today, and especially in such beautiful format. 
The volume must be accounted a worthy contribution to 
American criticism. 

Six years ago, in “The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks set out to prove that the American humorist 
was a suppressed genius, a potential satirist of the first mag- 
nitude, whose gifts were crushed by the deplorable puritan- 
ism and obscurantism of the land in which he lived, and 
whose satire turned in revenge upon itself and poisoned the 
springs of his own life. What the evidence amounted to, 
when the author came to sum it up, was that Mark Twain’s 
mother had made him promise to be a good boy, that his wife 
didn’t like him to write against the missionaries, and that Mr. 
Howells now and then deleted a swear-word in his manu- 
scripts. This year the Brooks theory is one that will un- 
doubtedly take its proponent straight into the hearts of all 
“hundred per cent Americans”—or that would if “hundred 
per cent Americans” could read criticism. It is in short that 
the going of Henry James to Europe was a complete mis- 
take, that he should have remained in America with How- 
ells, saturating himself in native material. Once again, as 
in the case of the “Mark Twain,” the performance is enter- 
taining beyond belief. Once again, every available scrap 
of evidence is made so beautifully to fit the theory that— 
with all due respect to Mr. Brooks’s unimpeachable sin- 
cerity—the reader cannot help perversely suspecting that 
each would fit any other theory about as well. And once 
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again, I cannot overcome a feeling of regret that so brilliant 
a critic should be so absolutely carried away by his own 
ideas. As it is, it is only the prose of the book to which I 
can offer unqualified praise. Stylistically, “The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James” is a book to get drunken upon. Its 
English is one continuous delight from the first page to the 
last. 

No quotation or summary can do full justice to the skill 
with which the problem has been worked out. Briefly, we 
see Henry James, the son of his father, afraid of life, 
shrinking from the crassness, the vulgarity, the commercial- 
ism of the American scene; turning, first in imagination, 
then actually, to Europe, not as it was, but as he fondly pic- 
tured it, the Europe of a boy’s dream, the “fairy tale” world 
of Thackeray, and of the Revue des Deux Mondes. His 
Puritan delicacy revolts from Paris: he comes to England 
by a process of exclusion, and here deliberately attempts to 
saturate himself in English material. In England, how- 
ever, he remains essentially an alien. After his American 
recollections have faded, after he has exhausted as subject 
the American abroad, he has nothing left to write about. 
Accordingly he is forced to turn inward. The result of this 
turn is the “later manner,” a mere empty shell of complexity 
and qualification, protective coloring, which does not quite 
succeed in concealing the fact that all substance has passed 
away from his work, leaving—I suppose—“The Ambassa- 
dors” and ““The Wings of the Dove” mere shadows of “The 
Portrait of a Lady” and “Washington Square.” 

As is usual in these cases, the theory has just enough truth 
in it to make it misleading. That James idealized Europe 
is certain, that there was some measure of disillusionment for 
him in his actual experiences there is equally certain. But 
it is not Europe which is to blame when a man so finely or- 
ganized as Henry James meets with disillusionment: it is 
Life! Can anyone seriously suppose that he could have 
avoided it in America? 
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Mr. Brooks makes much of James’s lasting affection for 
America, of the fact that towards the end of his life he once 
more looked westward for material. But neither of these 
points prove the theory. There were aspects of the Amer- 
ican scene that had always been dear to James, but he had 
deliberately chosen the Old World notwithstanding, because 
he believed it to afford a more congenial atmosphere for the 
development of the art with which for him the meaning of 
life was bound up. Certainly, life in Europe was not with- 
out its difficulties, nor can James ever have imagined it 
would be. But I cannot believe that he ever seriously re- 
gretted his choice. At least, there is no evidence of any re- 
consideration in the record of his American visit of 1904-05. 

Particularly strained, it seems to me, is Mr. Brooks’s in- 
terpretation of the theatrical interlude in James’s career. 
Here we are asked to believe that James turned to the the- 
atre because he had nothing more to say in fiction, because 
America had faded and he had failed to “get” England. 
On the stage, mere plot would suffice. This, on page 123. 
On page 124, we read that James was himself aware at this 
period that he was floating toward a void, and that he seized 
the theatre as “an avenue back to the general 
world of men and things.” It is a little hard to see how 
Mr. Brooks can be right in both places, and I do not myself 
believe that he is right in either. James himself, in his let- 
ters, describes the reasons for his move; his long-standing 
interest in the theatre, his hunger for a wider audience than 
his novels could give him. This, to me, affords an adequate 
explanation. Nor can I go with Mr. Brooks in his further 
contention that the novelist’s sense of values had suffered 
decomposition in England, thanks to his determination to 
adapt himself to his new environment whether or no. 

Personally, I confess myself somewhat unmoved by the 
tragedy of Henry James, as his latest critic has presented 
it. Mr. Brooks ranges himself with William James in his 
Opposition to the “later manner,” with the William who 
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wrote, “For God’s sake, say it out!” For myself, I find lit- 
tle but delight in the richly tapestried style which James 
finally developed, and I cannot do other than regard it as 
the fulfilment, not the erasure, of his earlier promise. Its 
striking virtues—its beautiful development, its consummate 
adaptation to the expression of fine shades of meaning, its 
intimate reflection of a world of finer sensibilities than that 
which we actually inhabit—all this is implicit in the earlier 
writings. As early as “The American” he had written: 
“You may depend upon it that there are things going on 
inside of us that we understand mighty little about.” As 
he grew older, he came to understand them better, to desire 
to share his understanding with others. The development 
of his style then becomes simply the fashioning of a medium 
delicate enough and supple enough to suit his material. 

There can be no point now in discussing what might have 
been, in wishing that James’s development had been halted 
midway in his career. We must, as Miss Geraldine Farrar 
has reminded us in another connection, “Let the artist de- 
velop in his own orbit, according to his light. . . .” If, 
in the present stage of our civilization, there are not many 
who can stand the light of Henry James’s final phase, then 
that is our misfortune and not his fault. If life for him en- 
tailed more disillusion than it does for most of us, then that 
was simply the price he paid for being—morally and estheti- 
cally—finer than most of us. And if indeed the Europe of 
his imagination never existed in fact, then so much the 
greater is his victory, for he himself has created it, has given 
it bodiment for us in his books. Here, as Mr. Brooks ad- 
mits, “It is clothed in a kind of glory that had its source in 
his own soul.” There are not many authors to whom such 
an opportunity is given; there are not many who develop so 
steadily, so beautifully, in their own orbits, according to 
their lights. 
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GERMAN ROMANTICISM: WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Humanismus und Romantik. By H. A. Korff. Leipzig: 
Verlag von J. J. Weber. $1.75. 


Die deutsche Romantik. By Alois Stockmann. Freid- 
burg im Breisgau: Herder & Co. $2. 


Die blaue Blume. By Cajetan Osswald. Munich: Gesell- 
schaft fiir christliche Kunst. $2. 


Romantik-Land. By Ludwig Benninghoff. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. $3. 


Rahel und Alexander von der Marwitz in ihren Briefen. 
By Heinrich Meisner. Gotha: F. A. Perthes Ver- 
lag. $3. 

Die Entstehung der Rheinromantik. By Heinz Stephan. 
Koeln: Rheinland Verlag. $1.75. 


HORTLY after the outbreak of the World War, 
S Professor Gilbert Murray came to this country to lay 

the cause of the Allies before the American people. 
While in New York he was invited up to Barnard College 
to address the students at chapel. The presiding officer of 
the day introduced him as the greatest of living Greek 
scholars. He replied by remarking that that was a genteel 
introduction but that it was inaccurate; that his colleague 
Professor Willamowitz-Moellendorf of the University of 
Berlin was entitled to that splendid honor. This was a quite 
generous manifestation of what we know as British fair 
play. 

Gilbert Murray contended however on the same occasion 
and in the same connection that the great trouble with Ger- 
man scholarship was that while it might be matchless in the 
matter of details it fell down with miserable frequency when 
it came to drawing the big and correct conclusion. And this 
attitude on his part throws a light on British fair play which 
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we should never allow to fade into invisibility. When an 
Englishman indulges in fair play he does so with his ethical 
hand on his moral sword. What he means is this: You 
beat me fairly. But wait! I have learned a lesson from 
the encounter. 

The present writer is poles removed from planning a 
classical “knock-out” to a Gilbert Murray. ‘Twenty-five 
years of rather intimate association with German scholar- 
ship, however, have convinced him that the Murray theory, 
which is rather widely accepted, is erroneous. The fact is, 
the Germans are as expert in wholesale scholarship as in 
retail. If the subject is big and the conclusion broad, the 
German scholar may make a mistake; he may suffer a de- 
railment that will make him look a bit paltry in the eyes 
of posterity. But so may the scholar of any nationality. 
What do the names—to proceed quite at random—of Lecky, 
Hume, Hobbes, Gibbon, Carlyle, Bentham, Burke mean to- 
day? Do men go to them for assurance in 1925? Or are 
they approached simply as illustrious visualizations of the 
ages in which they lived? And did a scholar, on the other 
hand, ever attempt a more comprehensive and momentarily 
fetching conclusion than the one reached by Spengler in his 
“Decadence of the Occident,’ or by Keyserling in his 
“Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” or by Steiner in his 
Three-fold Commonwealth,” or by Vaihinger in his “As If” 
philosophy ? 


Of the six volumes before us, the first two are general and | 


draw the grand conclusion; the third and fourth depict and 
illustrate a subject that is quite if not hopelessly compre- 
hensive in itself; the fifth furnishes the material for conclu- 
sion-drawing; and the sixth represents that admirable type 
of detailed scholarship for which Gilbert Murray could give 
the Germans credit even at the dark hour when they were 
hacking their way on toward the English coast towns, towns 
that they failed to reach because their politico-commercial 
sense was faulty, their foresight from the point of view of 
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military strategy very bad. But the hindsight of their 
scholars may be very good, and it is in truth as good as that 
of any nation. We dare not lose sight of the fact, inciden- 
tally, that the Germans publish 35,000 volumes a year, or 
as many as are published annually in England, France and 
the United States combined. A Willamowitz-Moellendorf 
has then three times as many chances to make mistakes as a 
Gilbert Murray, and three times as many chances to avoid 
mistakes. 

Of these six books, Korff’s “Humanism and Romantic- 
ism” is as condensed and compact as a novel by May Sin- 
clair, while the theme that is treated, in only 140 pages, is 
nothing less than the evolution of man’s conception of man 
from the Italian Renaissance in the fifteenth century to 
German Romanticism in the nineteenth. Korff argues that 
an “overwhelming majority” of immortal literature is based 
on man, and that man’s idea of what a man should be varies 
from spiritual movement to spiritual movement. He tabu- 
lates and illustrates the varying views of man, or humanity, 
during the days of Dante’s Catholicism, Luther’s humanism, 
Lessing’s rationalism, young Goethe’s Storm and Stress, 
old Goethe’s classicism, and Novalis’s bud-bursting roman- 
ticism. It is a profound and illuminating treatise from 
which emerge a number of broad general thoughts, includ- 
ing this one: It is hard, if not quite impossible, to draw the 
grand conclusion, for times change and men with them. 
What seems sound to-day is superseded to-morrow. Litera- 
ture “for the ages?” That is possible only where the “lit- 
erature” is of such intrinsic beauty that man’s sympathy with 
it fades only with the cessation of time, an incident that is 
yet to occur in a world that knows eternity. Literature on 
the contrary that owes its entire merit to thoughtful conclu- 
sions cannot hope to enjoy the good will of all men, for men 
think differently at different times. Even so thoughtful a 
writer as Darwin is not accepted in all quarters. 

There are two ways to write broadly, conclusively; two 
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ways by which we may treat a subject in wholesale fashion. 
We may adopt Korff’s method: avoid the data as far as 
possible and stress as much as possible the philosophy of the 
business; or bring all the data that are accessible to bear on 
the subject, in other words, tell a story and let the story 
speak for itself—somewhat as a person of experience, par- 
ticularly a woman, might convene her friends on the front 
porch and then proceed, her friends interrupting only with 
such exclamatory ejaculations as: “Well I declare!” “You 
don’t say so!” “Really?” “Who'd a thought it!” 

This is the method that Stockmann has employed. He 
tells the story of German romanticism from the first faint 
longing of the romanticists-to-be in the second half of the 
eighteenth century down through all the metaphysical rati- 
ocinations of Novalis, Tieck, and the Schlegels. It is a book 
of unusual value, for it is the first general treatise to have 
been written by a Jesuit, and German romanticism has been 
largely credited with being a Catholic affair. This is a mis- 
taken notion. It is largely a matter of chronology. The 
romanticists did hark back, with quite gratifying effect, to 
the Middle Ages, and therefore to the days when there was 
no Protestantism. If Tieck wrote long-drawn-out dramas 
on Genoveva and Octavianus, he could not have been ex- 
pected to have them and their supernumeraries domiciled in 
Methodist parsonages or Presbyterian manses. Stock- 
mann is really less Catholic than many a Protestant writer. 
He admits that a few Protestants went over to Catholicism 
but states with a certain show of passion that, primarily, 
German romanticism was a Protestant movement. 

There can be no doubt however that he has retold this old 
and glorious tale for “his own people.” It is well to remem- 
ber that with the separation of the State from the Protestant 
Church in Germany, and the Weimar Constitution stipu- 
lated this quite vigorously, Catholicism has come into a new 
life in the Fatherland. There are any number of confess- 
edly Catholic publishing houses now, so that a man like 
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Father Stockmann, who is also the author of a huge post- 
war life of Goethe and another of Thomas More, has a 
much more fruitful field than in the days when the Doorn 
Kaiser proclaimed himself the vicar of Luther’s God on 
earth. Stockmann’s church connection, however, cannot be 
said to have rendered him ineffective or ineffectual. He has 
told a good tale well, leaving to his readers at all times the 
privilege of coming to their own conclusions. He has writ- 
ten, in other words, the news and invited his people to sup- 
ply their own editorials. 

Cajetan Osswald has written what might be termed the 
best “feature story” that romanticism has to offer, that of 
the marvelous blue flower. He begins with Novalis’s crea- 
tion of the blue flower, carries it through the writings of the 
writers, the paintings of the painters, the statuary of the 
sculptors, the music of the musicians, and even through the 
philosophy of the philosophers, for it must be borne in mind 
that German romanticism was only secondarily a literary 
movement. It touched all phases of spiritual endeavor and 
left none the poorer. 

The book is richly illustrated: fifty illustrations and four 
colored plates. It closes with these words: 


Romanticism, that of the old Berlin School as well that 
of the younger Heidelberg School, still has a glorious mis- 
sion to perform. It can show German art in 1925 how to 
find its way out of earthy and earthly decay and mental ex- 
travaganza and back to sound thinking and to feeling that 
is of the people popular. We may, in the language of Lud- 
wig Richter, regard our earthly and our heavenly home as 
the two poles of all sound art. Down into the former, art 
sinks its roots; up into the latter its branches find their way. 
Have due regard for the significance of this, and art will 
remain wholesome forever. 


Benninghoff’s volume is a text-book composed of perti- 
nent selections, prose and poetry, from the writings of the 
main romanticists. All biographic matter is relegated to 
appended notes. There are a number of striking illustra- 
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tions strategically placed. Why was it compiled? For it is 
an expensive book, and is not alone in the field. 

Benninghoff answers these questions explicitly in his in- 
troduction, which is a booklet in itself. He argues as fol- 
lows: The old country is gone. Debris and desolation, 
doubt and despair are to be found at every turn. Material- 
ism is on the rampage at the same time that mysticism has 
become modern. We need to pray, with Eduard Moerike, 
for “charming modesty,” for a pure heart, and for a new, 
clean mind. The best poetry of the best romanticists of a 
century ago gave us these things in abundance. Conse- 
quently, this anthology which, it is hoped, will also serve as 
a chrestomathy, is offered to the German people. 

Associated with the regular romanticists were a mighty 
host of interesting people, people who played important 
roles in the romantic movement though they themselves 
wrote but little, in some instances nothing. Of these courti- 
ers, male and female, Rahel, born Levin, wife of Karl Varn- 
hagen von Ense, and the dashing Prussian officer, Alexander 
von der Marwitz, were two bright particular stars. Hein- 
rich Meisner has collected and edited their vivacious corre- 
spondence, and has therefore made it easier for some stu- 
dent of the future to delineate the social life of the German 
romanticists. The first letter was written by him to her on 
June 26, 1809, from Nicolsburg, the last from Wiesbaden, 
by him to her, on December 29, 1813. He was killed at the 
battle of Montmirail in February, 1814. And such letters: 
three hundred and ten pages of them! Everything is dis- 
cussed with a frankness that might make the angels weep 
or the devils leap for joy. But they constitute so many 
pages of real romantic life. Lack of space makes quota- 
tion prohibitive just as the contents of the letters themselves 
would not infrequently make it inadvisable. 

And we come to the Rhine, the most famous river in the 
world, according to Victor Hugo, and the river about which 
more books have been written than have been devoted to 
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any other inland body of water that is abundantly broad 
enough to elevate it to a position of dignity that is quite 
superior to that of a creek while it is so long that it serves 
as a guide to birds of passage on their spring and autumn 
flights. Stephan has gone to the very bottom of his subject; 
he has indulged in all the retail minutie that make German 
scholarship famous or infamous depending upon whether the 
world is at peace or at war. Nor has he allowed the politics 
to warp his judgment. He uses just three words in a cas- 
ual reference to 1914; he is equally laconic with regard to 
Schneckenburger’s Die Wacht am Rhein and Becker’s 
Rheinlied. The Rhine in short is a romantic stream, and we 
are shown how this romanticism was originally discovered 
and how it has been exploited during the last century and a 
quarter. 

Stephan was given the degree of doctor of philosophy for 
his book by his Alma Mater, the University of Bonn on the 
Rhine. This is a case where the doctorate was conferred 
honoris causa in a very real sense. The study opens with an 
elaborate reference to Plato and Plotinus, neither of whom 
has ever been suspected of knowing the Rhine at first hand 
but both of whom had much to say on the subject of #s- 
thetics, and hence their relevancy here. It closes with a 
quotation from Karl Simrock’s Rhein Ballade. Between 
these two points lies everything that any intelligent indi- 
vidual could ever hope to know about the Rhine from the 
point of view of romanticism. It is admittedly a bit dry, 
because it is so packed with facts that there has been no 
place for the inspiration that goes with home studies. It is 
a book such as no Englishman has ever attempted in con- 
nection with the Thames, nor has any Frenchman ever es- 
sayed to render similar homage to the Seine. The wholesale 
conclusion, which is merely but clearly implied, is that if the 
Rhine is ever made Germany’s boundary rather than her 
stream, Germany will involuntarily die all the deaths to 
which a nation of her make-up may easily succumb. 
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In a certain German grammar published in this country, 
in 1913, by the staid house of Heath, there occurs a sentence, 
the end of which reads as follows: Hin Dutzend Flaschen 
Rotwein, dessen Geschmack du so gern hast (a dozen bot- 
tles of red wine, the taste of which you like so well). In 
the revised edition of the same grammar, published by the 
same house, in 1924, that sentence is modified to read as fol- 
lows: Ein Dutzend Flaschen Himbeersaft, dessen Gesch- 
mack du so gern hast. (A dozen bottles of raspberry juice, 
the taste of which you like so well.) Insist that this modi- 
fication is an act of national wisdom, or contend that it is a 
concession to near-imbecility, the fact remains that we have 
changed in the last ten years. The Germans on the con- 
trary have remained the same, at least so far as their litera- 
ture is concerned, and literature is a faithful reflection and 
artistic visualization of life. 

The Germans are precisely where they were, zsthetically 
or spiritually, in 1796, when Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister” 


appeared, which made the formation, in 1798, of a sys- 


tematic “Romantic School” seem the right thing to do. The 
Germans were then in trouble. Eight years later, in 1806, 
Napoleon owned the country, with the exception of the heart 
of Prussia, Mark Brandenburg. As a result of this worry, 
the Germans became romanticists. They are worrying now; 
and they are romanticists now. Expressionism and Im- 
pressionism, which loomed up immediately after the armis- 
tice, have run their course. Romanticism, the fleeing from 
the drab realities to the shadowy nooks of metaphysical in- 
trospection, is again in the air. This recrudescence can only 
be welcomed by non-Germanic peoples; for immortal litera- 
ture is always heavily and happily tinged with romanticism. 
The Germans are immersed in romanticism at this moment. 
They have their wholesale centers and their retail branches. 
Some are formulating Ueberblicke, or surveys, that at- 
tempt to get at the thing as a whole; others are specialising 
in Blicke, or glances, of this and that feature of the thing. 
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German romanticism has always been an international 
rather than a purely national affair. In the consultation of 
many heads there is much wisdom—a virtue with which the 
world as a whole cannot be said to be overloaded in this sev- 
enth year since the cessation of military hostilities. As a 
result of this rebirth of romanticism in Germany, the cause 
of obscurantism will certainly not be advanced while the 
cause of enlightenment may. 
ALLEN W. PortTERFIELD 


FOIBLES AND FICTION 


Lilith. By George MacDonald. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 


Life Begins Tomorrow. By Guido da Verona. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


The Polyglots. By William Gerhardi. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. $2.50. 


Serena Blandish, or The Difficulty of Getting Married. 
By a Lady of Quality. New York: George H. Doran 
& Co. $2.50. 


The Painted Veil. By W. Somerset Maugham. New 
York: George H. Doran & Co. $2.00. ; 


The Rector of Maliseet. By Leslie Reid. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Princess Amelia. By Carola Oman. New York: Duf- 
field and Co. $2.00. 


and scientific have been reflected in fiction by the 
prompt publication of three philosophical novels, an 
English, an Italian and an Russian. 
“Lilith” by George MacDonald (first printed in 1895) is 
one of the most gorgeous and imaginative allegories ever 


T= recent heated discussions over matters religious 
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written. It is so delightful as a pure fairy tale, glowing with 
fantastic imagery, racing on and on through grotesque and 
exquisite adventure, that one is tempted to believe it might 
endure permanently through its sheer and inexhaustible 
originality. However, it is as a romance of the dimensions, 
as a mystic’s supreme spiritual interpretation of life and 
death, that “Lilith” has been considered worthy of reprint- 
ing. The allegory is so closely worked out that to many 
the book will seem obscure. But to those who are sympa- 
thetic with this medium the art of George MacDonald, like 
that of William Blake, proves that poetic utterance is often 
less complex and limited than realism. To quote Greville 
MacDonald in the introduction: . “ ‘Lilith,’ making no pre- 
tense to be scientific, appeals to the imaginative understand- 
ing alone, and finds in our ancient spiritual instincts which 
a realistic analyst cannot understand, infinite hope for the 
washing away of our submerged original sin.” The reprint 
is from the second edition of 1896 and is accompanied by an 
introduction by the author’s son, an introductory key, a 
paraphrase of an earlier manuscript version, and an ex- 
planation of notes. 

“Life Begins Tomorrow” by Guido da Verona deals also 
with the eternal mystery of life and death, but in truly scien- 
tific Italian style the author has deliberately resolved his 
question into a concrete ethical problem. When, if ever, is 
a physician justified in taking life? If a suffering man is 
doomed to inevitable death, if he longs for it, begging the 
physician for relief, if his death means life for his young and 
highly vitalized wife and her unborn child—is the physician, 
who is also his closest friend, justified in mercifully hasten- 
ing the end? But suppose the physician is the wife’s lover? 
Against a rich and perfumed atmosphere of voluptuousness 
this stark situation is delineated with that odd mingling of 
emotional horror, passionate beauty, and intellectual detach- 
ment which is characteristic of the best Latin tradition. 

While Gerhardi in “Polyglots” also concerns himself with 
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the philosophy of life and death and good and evil, his ap- 
proach is neither through allegory nor through concrete ex- 
ample. The author of “Futility” uses the Russian method 
of frankly inserting among the narrative sentences, para- 
graphs, and even pages of the hero’s subjective musings on 
the stupidity of mankind, the senselessness of human en- 
deavor, the inevitableness of death. Mr. Gerhardi is an 
Englishman, even an Oxonian, but he was born in Russia 
and “Polyglots” is thoroughly Russian in feeling, tempo, 
manner, and form,—or deliberate lack of it. Although there 
is the thread of a love story, the purpose of the book is to 
re-create the chaos effected by a group of expatriated Bel- 
gians, Russianized English, Anglocized Russians, Ameri- 
cans, Canadians, and Orientals of all ages and both sexes, 
living in the upheaval following the great war in Japan, 
Manchuria and China and finally returning by way of Sing- 
apore, Ceylon and Egypt to Europe. The situations, pre- 
sented in a style that suggests a translation from the Rus- 
sian made by a German, punctuated by bits of patois and 
broken English, are sometimes amusing, sometimes tedi- 
ous, and occasionally thought-provoking. The author has 
achieved his purpose of depicting confusion—mental, moral 
and racial. Whether one chooses to regard the book as sa- 
tirical or serious, there is no question but that the confusion 
is complete. 

When we come to “Serena Blandish” we know precisely 
where we stand. This is a sophisticated and highly amusing 
trifle, a chic and fragile foible. It belongs in the category 
of literary hors d’cewvres like “Jennifer Lorn” and “Pranc- 
ing Nigger,” although it has not the exquisite quality of 
the “sedate extravaganza” nor the perversity of Firbanks’ 
tour de force. 

“The Painted Veil” is also readily classified. Somerset 
Maugham writes well, and this smart and dashing novel 
bears the authoritative touch of sure workmanship. It 
catches the interest at once and holds it. Like the “Great 
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Gatsby” it deals with second rate people in a first rate way, 
counterbalancing the depressing commonplaceness of the 
characters by unusual Oriental settings and by an admira- 
bly terse economy of style. 

There is a conscientious effort to produce an effect of 
Brontésque eeriness or Blackwood supernaturalism in “The 
Rector of Maliseet,” but the suspense is too long drawn out 
and the climax too tame to achieve the success of either mas- 
ter. While Leslie Reid has much delicacy of sentiment and 
a certain power of sylvan description, it is doubtful if a large 
number of modern readers will take the trouble to read this 
volume and to weigh its merits which are many. As a first 
novel by a new author it shows promise rather than ful- 
fillment. 

Miss Carola Oman in “Princess Amelia” has written an 
unpretentious and faithful study of the life and environment 
of the youngest child of George the Third and Queen Char- 
lotte (they had fifteen), which deserves to become a juvenile 
classic. But not in the least is it implied that its appeal will 
be limited to young readers. Miss Oman has recreated the 
formality, the ennui of a bygone atmosphere and the pathos 
of a long forgotten romance. She has worked with much 
the same fidelity as Charlotte Yonge or Mrs. Oliphant, and 
with an agreeable simplicity that augurs well for future 
work. 

Of the seven novels discussed, only “Lilith” has any great 
significance. But even the most hopeful of fiction readers 
cannot expect the blithe entertainment of “The Constant 
Nymph” or the fateful tragic sweep and power of “God’s 
Stepchildren” to be duplicated within a twelve-month. 


AGNES RoTHERY 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN AT HOME 


Jefferson and Monticello. By Paul Wilstach. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. $5.00. 


HE archives are giving up their dead. Mr. Gamal- 
iel Bradford, in America, and Mr. Lytton Strachey, 


in England, have for some years been exceedingly 
busy with the refleshing of eminent ghosts; and these two 
gentlemen, who somehow seem to mingle and confuse them- 
selves with the subjects of their biographical conjurations, 
have been but two prominent individuals of a host. Gue- 
dalla, Beer, and Minnigerode are three of many others who 
have done distinctive portraits from the past. 

It is an indisputable fact that the writing of lives and his- 
torical episodes is an art that has been on the ascendant. A 
more personal tone and an amazing ability to present inti- 
mate detail have given to such literature a new charm and 
power. The most apparent general criticism that can be 
brought against it is a tendency toward an old-womanly 
gossipyness. Occasionally the vision of Mr. Bradford, lean- 
ing from his chair to whisper some fragment into the inclined 
ear of Mr. Strachey, presents itself, and will not be denied. 
The very technique that has made these gentlemen so well 
known has also been their most noticeable flaw, being too 
often and too frankly repeated. A bit of intimate favorable 
observation or fact mixed with a bit of equally intimate ad- 
verse matter, to the end of creating a vivid human figure, 
slightingly sums up the method of these writers. But so 
well is their manner known that the master of the mario- 
nettes is seen in the movement of the puppets. 

Mr. Paul Wilstach has avoided such betraying fame in 
his writing. Already acknowledged for such books as “Po- 
tomac Landings,” “Richard Mansfield,” “Mount Vernon,” 
the author’s ability is now evident in another work, “Jeffer- 
son and Monticello.”” Nowhere in this work, however, is his 
technique so apparent as to be a sound of the author’s foot- 
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steps; and only infrequently is the author visible. If this 
limits the brilliance of Wilstach’s style, it certainly increases 
its charm and makes more pleasing the resultant creation. 

“Jefferson and Monticello” is a portrait of a gentleman 
at home, and it is as happily achieved as if the artist had 
been a privileged member of the gentleman’s household. 
Jefferson has long been hidden behind several disguises. His 
less favorable biographers, in the name of justice, have made 
much of a headstrong leader of hoi polloi, whose economic 
visions were somewhat too hysterical; and his defenders have 
destroyed a gallant man in creating a political Olympian. 
None of them have been wisely concerned with a gentleman 
calling for his candle when evening darkened the blue hills 
about Monticello. Wilstach has remedied this neglect. 

In a quiet manner the writer has opened the unique doors 
of Jefferson’s home and shown the father of deathless ideals 
fondly engaged in living among the warm, intimate, mortal 
things which he so loved. The political radical, the diplo- 
matic giant, are both subdued; and Jefferson, the admirable 
and lovable Virginian, lives. He moves in a world of au- 
tumn and winter and spring, where people, with the pathetic 
charm of momentary humanity, are his friends and his great 
concern. For perhaps the first time, the twinkle in the cor- 
ners of Jefferson’s mouth is accurately traced to facts in his 
life; and we learn that the eager young scholar, home for a 
holiday from William and Mary College, can lament his 
failures in love as humanly as might another unimbittered 
Hamlet of any age. 

Few pictures of great men have seemed so delightful as 
Wilstach’s sketch of Jefferson’s trip with his bride, up 4 
snow covered road, to his honeymoon house on the top of 
the then uncompleted Monticello. The tableau of Jeffer- 
son reading to his grandchildren or playing games with them 
assumes a Rembrandtic richness of detail and human sym- 
pathy. Even the statesman, the idealist, and the educator 
are not unpainted in the series, but they are related to the 
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gentleman at home. Through the mellow motley of Vir- 
ginia autumn, through the disagreeable winter, through the 
sudden glory of spring about Monticello, we see such a Jef- 
ferson as has rarely, if ever before, been created for us. Vis- 
iting the Madisons, talking with neighboring farmers, in- 
vestigating the wonder of all the world at his elbow, moves 
a thoroughly human and sympathetic Jefferson. Wilstach 
has beautifully restored reality to a great man. 


LAWRENCE LEE 


LIVE RECKONINGS IN CRITICISM 


Tradition and Jazz. By Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00. 


Dead Reckonings in Fiction. By Dorothy Brewster and 
Angus Burrell. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

The Novels of Fielding. By Aurelien Digeon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $4.50. 


Horace and His Art of Enjoyment. By Elizabeth Hazel- 
ton Haight. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


Studies in Ten Literatures. By Ernest Boyd.. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


HE critic was once conscious of traditional formu- 

las and codified canons even if he did not follow 

them. But we have changed all that. Criticism long 
ago ceased to be scientific, becoming less formal and more 
personal. More and more it is an impressionistic, probing 
art, with the older functions of appraisal and indictment 
modified by the inroads of psycho-analysis. The ancient 
virtues and the modern manner are illustrated in the volumes 
listed above. In Professor Pattee’s “Tradition and Jazz,” 
for instance, criticism takes the form of a scholar’s plea for 
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repose in American literature and life along with an indict- 
ment of this age of “swift mobility.” This voice from 
campus Babel and summer Sabine retreat exclaims with in- 
dignation, tempered by academic urbanity, against the “lau- 
reates of the saxophone age” and other perverters of good 
literary manners. In such essays as “The Shot of Acestes,” 
“The Ars Poetica and Scofflaw Poetry,” “The Aftermath 
of Veritism,” and “The Log Unseats Mark Hopkins,” most 
of which have appeared in magazines, Professor Pattee 
soundly reinterprets the aims of literature and education for 
the sensationalists who are making culture hum these days 
with the clatter of cocksureness. One of the best bits of ad- 
vice for the critics is that implied in Angelo’s dictum, “I 
criticize by creating,” which Mr. Pattee quotes approvingly; 
and the reader of these sane and sometimes brilliant essays 
feels that the author has shown in them the creative touch. 

“Dead Reckonings in Fiction” goes deeper in its critical 
soundings, its professed purpose being “to enhance one’s 
insight and deepen one’s satisfaction as he reads our modern 
fiction.” This sounds like a psycho-analytic guide to the 
best novelists, and so it doubtless is—in the opinion of the 
authors of a clever series of interpretations. The writers 
subjected to “a kind of chemico-mystical synthesis” are 
Henry James, Anatole France, Anton Chekkov, Katherine 
Mansfield, Fyodor Dostoevsky, Joseph Conrad, May Sin- 
clair, and D. H. Lawrence; surely a sufficient variety of 
the literature of “escape” and vicarious adventure! Escape 
enough there is in the situations dramatized by these story- 
tellers, and if the reader only shares their illusions he may 
be said to have found relief for the inner life and to have 
escaped for the moment from his own prison-house of 
thought. The gist of the matter is thus stated by the critic: 
“Man is a situational being: he dramatizes his problem by 
throwing it out into a situation. Fiction helps him to do 
this. . . . The situational is a projection of the psy- 
chological.” The reader, made to recognize his own im- 
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pulses in the fictional performance, undergoes a change of 
mood and perhaps a mild inner transformation. That is to 
say, “therapeutic” fiction continues to function according 
to good old Aristotelian laws. But does escape mean solu- 
tion? Not at all. There is none. “The solution lies in the 
way these writers look at life.” Look, then, through their 
eyes and you may not get satisfaction, but you will at least 
get understanding. Well, is not that what literature has al- 
ways done for us? It has afforded an escape either from life 
or into life through the interplay of personality and circum- 
stance, without offering ultimate solutions. There needs no 
Freudian to come from afar to tell us that. The contem- 
porary passion for complexes and reactions has simply re- 
sulted in another “philosophy of literature,” another method 
of interpretation, another literary intelligence test, which 
the authors of “Dead Reckonings in Fiction” have applied 
with discrimination and thoroughness to a chosen group of 
modernists in romance. 

Quite another critical method is that of M. Aurelien 
Digeon on “The Novels of Fielding.” A Frenchman has 
more than once beat the native at the game of interpreting 
an English man of letters. One recalls the vogue of Rich- 
ardson in France, where that eighteenth-century worthy’s 
fictional affaires du coeur were analyzed with far more pen- 
etration and sympathy than at home. M. Digeon naturally 
does not fail to emphasize the debt of Fielding to French 
dramatists and satirists; he sets forth at greater length, 
however, the provocative influence of Richardson on Field- 
ing, for the rotund and rosy little London printer, though 
not a satirist himself, was the cause in his rival of both satire 
and sentiment. Fielding began his career as a novelist with 
“Joseph Andrews,” initially a satire and essentially a com- 
edy, established his reputation as realist and humanist in 
“Tom Jones,” and ended his career with the more senti- 
mental “Amelia,” having ranged in nine brief years from 
parody to sense and sensibility. Though he was not a spe- 
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cialist in feminine hearts as was Richardson, he understood 
far better the motives that stir men and women to action 
and so was able to humanize them; and he is most convine- 
ing in his characterization when comedy, which comes closer 
to real life, is his medium. He used the epic form in his 
greatest novel, but his humor and virile gaiety invited the 
comic and not the tragic muse. Fielding was, as M. Digeon 
shows, the first novelist to construct a good—Coleridge says 
a perfect—plot, but his popularity, despite his technique and 
faithfulness to life, was contemporaneously less in England 
than in France, though no adequate translation of his nov- 
els has yet been made, indeed, probably can never be made, 
so vernacular is his speech, so very English. He gave a new 
flavor to English romance and a manner which lasted 
through the great Victorians to Meredith. “The essential 
thing in Fielding,” says M. Digeon, “is his effort to plumb 
deep and reach the truth. Try, he seems to say, to see into 
yourself, do not stop at the moral or immoral appearance of 
an action. . . . Go deeper than words and judge 
deeds; go deeper than deeds and judge intentions, which are 
the immediate expression of the soul; go deeper even than 
conscious intentions.” Here, then, is both a psychological 
and sentimental novelist who, according to his latest inter- 
preter, learned something from Richardson while he laughed 
at him, and surpassed him at his own field, which he en- 
larged and vitalized with red-veined humanity. It is in- 
teresting to note that an American, Professor Cross of Yale, 
has written the greatest biography of Fielding, and that a 
Frenchman has contributed what is so far the best docu- 
mented and the profoundest study of him as a thinker and 
artist. 

There are evidences of a revival of interest in classical 
literature: witness the Loeb translations and the several 
recent volumes on Greek and Latin poets and dramatists. 
If one remembers sundry lines of Horace’s odes which used 
to be current cultural coin, Professor Elizabeth Hazelton 
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Haight’s “Horace and His Art of Enjoyment” will serve to 
restore the connection with imperial Rome, Mecenas, the 
Tiber, and the Sabine Farm; if one never had any such con- 
nection, this volume about Horace and his philosophy of life 
will prove to the reader how much he has missed by being 
too modern; in either case, this study of the Roman poet’s 
milieu, personality, and sentiments will show that the anci- 
ents were not so very ancient after all. Horace’s art was 
social, as so much modern art is, and the heart of his phi- 
losophy was the joy of personal freedom, whether in city or 
country. If the aim of culture is happiness through think- 
ing interesting thoughts, surely the Latin poet was happy, 
call him Stoic or Epicurean as you will. He envisaged life 
and recorded it, sometimes satirically, sometimes lyrically, 
sometimes critically, but always with “full wsthetic self-ex- 
pression.” His ideals, deduced of course from his own self- 
criticism, are summed up by the author of this appreciative 
analysis of the poet’s life and art as demanding “a sound 
body and a sound mind, tranquility of spirit often refreshed 
by country life and freed from all the rivalries and pursuit 
of wealth involved in a political career, not only peace of 
spirit but liberty,—friendships based on character, honor 
kept unsullied, and a life-work that became half a service to 
the state, half a religion, and wholly a personal satisfac- 
tion.” The engaging worldliness of Roman life in the golden 
age found its fullest expression in Horace, who, without be- 
ing a voluptuary, succeeded in sounding the depths and 
shoals of pleasure and so mastered the art of enjoyment. 
Integer vite scelerisque purus he certainly was, a faultless 
painter whose reach did not exceed his grasp; he was not 
troubled with a sense of the burden and the mystery of 
things, and as a poet he was hardly one of God’s spies. But 
time and again, as readers of the odes will easily recall, the 
lyric note of pain at the brevity of life, the inescapable shad- 
ows, and the fleeting hour of beauty, gives an undertone of 
pleasurable sadness that tempers the genial urbanity of a 
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poet who was man of the world, courtier, and philosopher, 

Matthew Arnold was the first to give English criticism an 
international coloring, though his predecessors Dryden and 
Coleridge had profited by continental opinion. Arnold in- 
sisted that a fresh current of ideas should be made to flow 
through English thought, and he accordingly proceeded to 
enlighten his age about certain foreign writers of minor and 
major importance. Since his day the novel, the drama, and 
the short story in particular have attained so much of inter- 
national kinship in form and matter that strict literary in- 
sularity is happily no longer possible. And now comes Mr. 
Ernest Boyd, native of Ireland and resident of New York 
City, with his “Studies from Ten Literatures” wherein he 
sketches entertainingly the contributions of contemporary 
writers in France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Germany, Poland, Denmark, Scandinavia, Canada, with a 
concluding chapter on the “hyphenated poets”—Franco- 
American writers who retain American citizenship but live 
in France, such as Stuart Merrill, Francis Vielé-Griffin and 
T. S. Eliot. A literary league of nations, with America rep- 
resented, but officially out! Mr. Boyd has heretofore inter- 
preted for us the Irish renaissance, but now he very charm- 
ingly admits us to the continental hall of fame and presents 
M. Proust, Sefior Benevente, Signor Pirandello, Herre 
Bojer. To these gentlemen we have already been intro- 
duced, but now a host of lesser lights—or is it ignorance that 
inspires the comparative?—are made to swim into our ken. 
Such major lights as Anatole France, D’Annunzio, and 
Brandes have illuminated us so long that we can identify 
them in the cloudiest night; the other members of the con- 
stellation we would fain recognize. “Studies from Ten Lit- 
eratures,” to vary the figure, is a thoroughly readable lit- 
erary Who’s Who, in which the facts have not devitalized 
the personalities who, dramatically speaking, are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of their times and peoples. 
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THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


In this the first number of THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY 
Review it is proper that a statement be made of the origin, 
the scope, and the aims of the publication. The establish- 
ment of an “organ of liberal opinion” at the University of 
Virginia is the fruition of plans of the president, Edwin 
Anderson Alderman, announced over ten years ago. In 
1915 President Alderman speaking officially said: “And 
now for the future, I take leave again to bring before you 
a dream: a magazine solidly based, thoughtfully and wisely 
managed and controlled, not seeking to give news, but to 
become a great serious publication wherein shall be reflected 
the calm thought of the best men.” 

A group of friends of the University of Virginia, respond- 
ing to an appeal from President Alderman, substantially 
underwrote THE QuaARTERLY for a period of years, and 
in the fall of 1924 he was able to announce the found- 
ing of THe VirGIntA QuARTERLY REVIEW as a_ jour- 
nal of “independent thought in the fields of society, poli- 
tics, and literature,” “in no sense a local or sectional publi- 
cation” but inviting ‘“‘as contributors to its pages men and 
women everywhere who think through things and have 
some quality of expressing their thoughts in appealing and 
arresting fashion.” 

In scope THE Virernta QuarteRLY Review will be a 
national journal of discussion published in the South. It 
will seek to publish papers, of entertainment and value to 
thoughtful people, in the fields of literature, public affairs, 
fine arts and the sciences. It will print verse and book-re- 
views. As a quarterly, published under dates of January, 
April, July and October, THe Virginia QuarTerLy will 
give through its book reviews less the timely publishing 
news of the day than the matured thought of careful review- 
ers upon a selected group of notable books of the season in 
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MODERN LIBRAR 


OF THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS 


is a remarkable trib- % MODERN LIBRARY 


ute to the power of good 
books that a series origi- 
nally intended as a library 
for the cultured minority 
should become the cultu- 
ral library of the majority. 


* * 
In six years nearly 
3,000,000 copies of the 


books in the Modern Li- 
brary have been sold, and 
the sales grow year after 
year. 

* 


The scope of the Mod- 
ern Library is its chief at- 
traction. It includes the 
best of modern Fiction, 
Drama, Poetry, Science, Art 
and Belles Lettres. It in- 
cludes as well those older 
classics -which, expressing 
a spirit in advance of their 
time, give us pleasure and 
stimulation today. 


* * 


The price of 95c. per 
copy makes book buying 
mot an extravagance; a 
Modern Library book a 
week is practicable for ev- 
ery purse. 


* * 


There are interesting in- 
troductions to most of the 
Modern Library volumes. 


* * 
Several of the Modern 


Library titles are unobtain- 
able in any other edition. 


2 Thais (No. 67) 


by Anatole France 
Introduction by Hendrik Van 
Loon 

Plays (No. 78) 

by Moliére 

Introduction by Waldo Frank 

An Outline of Psychoanalysis 
(No. 66) 

Edited by J. S. Van Teslaar 


Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe 


(No. 82) 
Edited by Sherwin Cody 
Erik Dorn (No. 29) 
Introduction by Burton Ras- 
coe 
Winesburg, Ohio (No. 104) 
by Sherwood Anderson 
Introduction by Ernest Boyd 
The Flame of Life (No. 65) 
by Gabriele d’Annunzio 
Love’s Coming of Age (No. 51) 
by Edward Carpenter 
Free and Other Stories (No. 50) 
by Theodore Dreiser 
de Maupin (No. 53) 
by Theophile Gautier 


by W. L. George 
Introduction by Edgar Saltus 
Sons and Lovers (No. 109) 
by D. H. Lawrence 
Introduction by John Macy 
The Spirit of American Liter- 
ature (No. 56) 
by John Macy 
Studies in Pessimism (No. 12) 
by Arthur Schopenhauer 
Introduction by T. B. Saund- 
ers 
Poems (No. 97) 
by Walt Whitman 
Introduction by Carl 
burg 
Dorian Gray (No. 1) 
by Oscar Wilde 
Green Mansions (No. 89) 
by W. H. Hudson 
Introduction by John Gals- 
worthy 
Bertha Garlan (No. 39) 
by Arthur Schnitzler 
Smoke (No. 80) 
by Ivan Turgenev 
Introduction by ‘Thomas Selt- 
zer 
Love and Other Stories (No. 72) 
by Guy de Maupassant 
Introduction by Michael Mon- 
ahan 
The Way of All Flesh (Na. 13) 
by Samuel Butler 


Sand- 


Candide (No. 47) 
by Voltaire 


| | 


GOOD 
BOOKS 


volumes are small 12mos. 
to fit wide pockets. They 
are limp bound, gold 
stamped, stained tops, and 
make a fine appearance in 
a row in the bookcase. 


Choose the titles you 
wish to start your purchase 
with from the titles listed 
in the center. Write the 
numbers in the order 
blank, and note whether 
remittance is enclosed or 
the books are to be sent 
0. Ter & 
mail to us. With the 
books we will send you a 
copy of the illustrated 48 
page complete catalog of 
the Modern Library. Or, 
if you prefer to see the 
catalog first, write in cata- 
log only and the catalog 
will be mailed in to you. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 
Publishers, 
61 W. 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me the following 


titles in the Modern Library: 


enclose remittance Of... 
(] Please send C. O. D. postpaid 
"| Kindly send catalog only 


Name 


Address........ 


6] WEST STREET- 
NEW YORK. WY. 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THE VirGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW AND Its CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 1v) 


hopes to be intelligently entertaining on all sorts of sub- 
jects, old and new, and yet retain more than a modicum of 
old-fashioned courtesy and good taste. 

GAMALIEL Braprorp, whose sprightly portrait of Dolly 
Madison heads the table of contents of this number of THE 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY, is the widely known author of “Lee, 
the American” and “Confederate Portraits.” His more 
recent books “Damaged Souls,” “The Soul of Samuel 
Pepys” and “Bare Souls” have given him first place among 
American writers as a sympathetic analyst of human char- 
acter. 

Few men have written so well and so trenchantly on di- 
verse subjects as ArcHIBALD HeENpeErson. His writings 
have appeared in almost every notable magazine in Amer- 
ica. His books include a life of George Bernard Shaw, “The 
Changing Drama” and “The Conquest of the Old South- 
west.” The thoughts embodied in his paper, “Civilization 
and Progress,” were recently presented in an address before 
the New England Society of Charleston. Mr. Henderson 
is engaged at present upon a study of the methods of con- 
temporary dramatists. 

It is with no small pride that THE Virern1a QUARTERLY 
presents in the initial number so significant a paper by the 
great Italian dramatist, Luict His acute por- 
trayal of the genesis of his unique play “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” recalls Poe’s effort in “The Philoso- 
phy of Composition” to explain the mental processes by 
which “The Raven” was produced. Pirandello is at present 
completing a new play, “Say It with Flowers,” soon to be 
produced in New York. Lo OnGtey, who translated this 
article from the Italian of Pirandello, has recently made a 
notable success in her translation of “Thomas, the Lamb- 
kin” by Claude Farrére. 
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THE NEW DOMINION BOOKSHOP “0 
EXTENDS ITS COMPLIMENTS 
if AND BEST WISHES TO THE 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 

y 
E 
e The New Dominion Bookshop is Charlottesville’s only shop dealing exclusively in 

books. A comprehensive stock and mail order service provide an opportunity for 
a] book-lovers of the community and state to obtain the best in current literature, and 

many unusual autographed, limited and de luxe editions. Lists supplied on request. 
g 

AT ONE-O-SEVEN FOURTH STREET 
i- CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA | 
le 
| 
n 
Mot & COMPANY 
iY 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

1e 
j Bank d Brok 
in AN YOREYS 
O- 
) 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
be 
a DEALERS IN LOCAL AND SOUTHERN SECURITIES 


Solicit your correspondence 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THe VirGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW AND Irs CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page v1) 


Wirrer Bynner, who with Kiang-Kang-hu translated 
the poems from the Chinese, is one of the well-known poets 
of America. Of Tu Fu, he says, in a letter to the editor, 
“Tf people do not know that he is one of China’s four great- 
est poets, they ought to know ite’ Kiane-Kanc-Hv, for- 
merly secretary to President Yuan Shih-Kai of China, and 
later a member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is now President of the University of Shanghai. He 


_is well known in China as a publicist, educator, and poet. 


Bruce, the independent Democratic 
Senator from Maryland, has proved himself a fascinating 
interpreter of history in his biographies, “John Randolph of 
Roanoke” and “Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed.” His 
diagnosis of the Democratic Party has a peculiar interest at 
this time. 

Cate Youne Rice, of Louisville, Kentucky, author of 
“Youth’s Way,” a novel, and several dramas, is best known 
asa poet. His “Collected Plays and Poems” were published 
in 1915. 

Jessie B. Rirrennousr, the wife of the poet, Clinton 
Scollard, is a lyric poet whose gifts would be even more 
widely recognized than they are but for her modesty and the 
fact that she is herself editor of three of the best standard 
anthologies of American verse. 

WintiiaM ALEXANDER Percy is a Southern poet whose 
verses in the leading American magazines have exhibited a 
delicate and beautiful art. 

GrorcE Herpert CLarkKE, poet and collector of the nota- 
ble first and second series of “A Treasury of War Poetry,” 
is the editor of The Sewanee Review. 

Lizetre WoopwortH Reesz has published six volumes of 
verse; “Wild Cherry” being the most recent. Her home is 
in Baltimore and her poetry is especially loved in the South. 

John Burroughs said of the writing of Datias Lore 
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“The Supreme 


—from the time when Daniel Webster called an early Webster's Diction- 
ary “A work of extraordinary merit and value,” to the day when Calvin 
Coolidge as Vice President said “Webster's New International Dictionary 
has been the official reference and authority in my office.” Here is the one 
book you are sure to find wherever there is need for words rightly used— 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


The State Supreme Courts of every State in the Union have endorsed it. 
The Presidents and Department Heads of all leading Universities use it 
regularly and praise it highly. Almost without exception the State, County, 
and City Boards of Education in the United States testify to the standard 
authority of The Merriam Webster. 


Thousands of new words are included in its 407,000 vocabulary terms. 
There are in addition 12,000 biographical and 32,000 geographical entries. 
6,000 illustrations. Here are the answers to all your questions about words, 
people, and places. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. Free Pocket Maps if you 
name this magazine. 


G. & C. Merriam Company. | 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation the 
sample pages aud full information about 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Street 


City and State } 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW AND Its CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page v1) 


SuHarp that it is like “a breeze from the woods and the hills.” 
Mr. Sharp is author of “The Face of the Fields,” “The 
Hills of Hingham,” “Winter” and several other delightful 
studies of nature. “Bee and Blossom” will form part of a 
new book soon to be announced by his publishers. 

Epwin ANDERSON ALDERMAN is president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and on the editorial board of THE Vir- 
GINIA QuARTERLY Review. Dr. Alderman is known as a 
speaker and writer as well as a leader of educational thought. 

WiLuiAM GrirFirH, whose latest volume of verse is “In 
the Name of Pierrot,” is editor of Current Opinion. 

Born of a family of musicians, DANrEL Grecory Mason 
of Columbia University is recognized alike as composer, 
writer, and interpreter of music. His best known book is 
probably “From Grieg to Brahms.” 

By his study of Anatole France, Dr. JoserpH CoLuins 
adds one more chapter to the series of brilliant literary pa- 
pers which have made his name familiar in the field of lit- 
erary criticism. He himself has long been known as a dis- 
tinguished neurologist. Few books of literary discussions 
have had as wide a reading as his “The Doctor Looks at 
Literature.” 

Joun Catvin Mercatr, author of histories of American 
and English literature and literary-editor of the “Library 
of Southern Literature,” is one of the advisory editors of 
THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY. 

Lyon GarpInEr TyLer, editor of Tyler’s Quarterly and 
author of “England in America” and other standard works 
in American history, is President-emeritus of the College of 
William and Mary. 

Dumas Matong, formerly of the faculty of Yale, is as- 
sociate professor of History in the University of Virginia. 

Tipton R. SNAvELyY is professor in the James Wilson 
School of Economics of the University of Virginia. His 
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papers on economic themes have appeared in several publi- 
cations. 

Bruce is advisory editor of THr VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Wu S. A. Porr has recently published with Albert 
G. A. Balz “The Basis of Social Theory.” His work on 
“Chinese Political Philosophy” is in the hands of his pub- 
lisher. 

Harry Rogers Prarr is a musician, composer, and uni- 
versity teacher of the history of music. 

Artuur Ky te Davis, Jr., formerly a Rhodes Scholar at 
Balliol College, is now engaged in editing the ballads col- 
lected by the Virginia Folk Lore Society. 

AeneEs Roruery is the author of two recently published 
novels “The House by the Wind-Mill” and “The High Al- 
tar.” She was formerly literary editor of The Boston Her- 
ald and has been the writer of frequent book reviews. 

James SourHALL Wison is Editor of THe Virerta 
QUARTERLY REviEw. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 

Epwin A. ALDERMAN JoHn Catvin METCALF 

ALBERT LEFEVRE sRUCE WILLIAMS 

Tie VIRGINIA QuaARTERLY Review is published by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 75 cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THe Eprror oF THE VIRGINIA QuARTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 

AtcHeson L. Hencu, Business Manager 
PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN, 
UNIVERSITY, VA. 
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Mr. James Branch Cabell alludes to Miss Frances Newman as one of the 
two “most opulently gifted of all the younger women now publishing in 


America.” THE 
SHORT STORY'S 
MUTATIONS 


By FRANCES NEWMAN 


TuHose who read short stories merely for entertainment, 
and those who read them as part of their training in the 
art of writing, will find complete satisfaction in this bril- 
liant and truly unique book. Although the sixteen rare 
tales alone would justify the volume, the connective text 
wittily expounding a startling theory places Miss New- 
man’s work with the authoritative contributions to 
modern criticism. 


Third printing, $2.50 


Mencken, Sherman, Morris, Canby, Lovett, Yust, Benet, Gorman, Stallings, 
Lewis, Hansen, Brickell, Bromfield—practically all the American critics of impor- 
tance unite in praising 


STORY TELLER’S 
STORY 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Tue tale of an American writer’s journey through his 
own imaginative world and the world of facts, with many 
of his experiences and impressions among other writers. 
This autobiography is the absorbing tale of a man in his 
relation to the world of mingled reality and illusion—the 
world from which Sherwood Anderson shaped ‘Wines- 
burg, Ohio” and the other unforgettable books that gave 
him a unique and unassailable place in English letters. 
It reveals his heart and mind and inner strivings, with- 
out ignoring all of the facts usually held to be important 
to the narrative of a life. 


Third printing, $3.00 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc., Publisher 
30 Irving Place New York City 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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cAnnounces for October 


The Constitution and Foreign Affairs 
Newton D. Baker 


Henry Arthur Jones: Self-Revealed 
Archibald Henderson 


Men’s Women and Women’s Women 


Clemence Dane 


The Dilemma of American Democracy 


William E. Dodd 


George Meredith : An Obscure Comedian 
Frederick P. Mayer 


And Others 
POETRY AND DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER--------------------. 


To The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Atcheson L. Hench, Business Manager, 8 West Lawn, University, Virginia 


Dear Sir: Please put my name on your list of subscribers to The Virginia Quar- 


ferly Review, beginning. I enclose check. 


$3.00 a year. 
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THE GREEN ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


First we would make grateful acknowledgment for the re- 
views THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY has received, and thank 
those in all parts of this country, and beyond, who have gra- 
ciously written letters of appreciation. 

Since his graduation from Princeton in 1905, RayMonp 
BuarneE Fospick has packed more activities into two de- 
cades than most men do into a life-time. As a special stu- 
dent of police organization in Europe and America, he added 
to his reputation by the publication of two books, “Kuropean 
Police Systems” and “American Police Systems.” During 
the World War, he served as chairman of the commission in 
charge of Training Camp Activities, as special representa- 
tive in France of the War Department, and later as civilian 
aide of General Pershing in France. After the war, he was 
for a time under secretary general of the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Fosdick has been an independent and fearless 
fighter throughout his public life. 

The reminiscent article on Eleonora Duse and her art is 
written by one who was acquainted with the woman as well 
as with the great actress. ArtrHuR Symons is the English 
poet and stylist. His writings are too widely admired in 
this country, as in his own England, to need recital. His 
“Collected Poems” was published in 1901. 

When Geratp W. Jounson published his “Battling 
South” in a recent issue of Scribner’s he found himself in 
the midst of the battle. Letters flowed in to the magazine 
resenting his plain speaking. The truth is Mr. Johnson is 
a Southerner bred in the briar patch. Until recently a news- 


paper editor in the South, he is now on the faculty of the’ 


University of North Carolina. His frank and able discus- 
sions in magazines, North and South, have attracted wide 
attention. 

The author of the individual group of “Four Poems” is 
LAWRENCE LEE of the staff of “Sea Stories.” He has 
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Theodore Dreiser 


It is nine years now since a novel has come 
from jore Dreiser. AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY is the outcome of this nine 
years of formation and crystallization. A 
powerful story that draws upon funda- 
mental materials in American life. Regular 
Edition, probably $2.50. Limited Edi- 
tion (795 copies). September. $7.50 


cow 
The Arabian Nights 


We are printing the complete texts, with all 
the notes of the famous Burtoz’s Arabian 
Nights on India paper which will bring this 
great work within the compass of five or six 
volumes. Brochure on application. 


Tristram Shandy 
Laurence Sterne’s joyous masterpiece is at 
last given a readable format. The complete 
text in clear large type on a well-margined 
page and in a handsome binding — the only 
clear type edition available. 

October. Probable price, $3.50 


Stendahl 


This is the first time that the works of this 
French master who may be regarded as the 
first and greatest psychologist of the novel 
will be presented complete. The translator 
is the noted E. K. Scott Moncrieff and the 
first work to be published is “The Charter- 
house Of Parma.” 

September. 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


coo 
The Travels of 


Marco Polo 


The available editions of this most renowned 
too expensive for general library 
or too woulediy printed for comfortable 
treading. This edition will restore this 
masterpiece to the general library. 
November. Probable price, $3.50 


cw 
Heloise and Abelard 


For one. this latest work in fiction of 
e _Moore is his finest. Originally 
Printed in a limited edition it is at last made 
available for general circulation. Two 
volumes, uniform with the general editions of 
CONVERSATIONS IN EBURY STREET 
2.50) and AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE 
ETRY ($2.00). September. $5.00 


Tolerance 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon has here set out 
to tell the story of the greatest effort in 
history — man’s struggle for intel- 


ie 
Illustrated, $4.00 


LIVERIGHT 


Les Thibaults 


Observers of modern French literature have 
watched with interest the publication of this 
monumental novel which French critics 
regard as greater than Rolland’s Jean 
Christophe and Marcel Proust. The plan 
envisages twelve volumes. The present 
translation will present in two volumes the 
first four volumes already published in 
France. September. Per volume, $2.50 
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Sven Hedin 


The greatest living explorer of our time 
writes his autobiography. It makes a con- 
tinuous and rounded story of his epoch 
making travels which in his 

blished works constitute a formidable 
ibrary. Large octavo. Illustrated by 
Sven Hedin. October. $5.00 


cows 
Sherwood Anderson 


A new book by Sherwood Anderson has 
come to mean much for the enrichment of 
contemporary literature. DARK LAUGH- 
TER is a novel founded on a drama that 
works itself out in a group of white men and 
women, behind whom sounds 


primitive, profoundly sim 
the negroes. 
oo 


Israel 


This generation will see either the final 
working out of the problem of the Jewish 
people in the world, or at least one of its 
crucial stages. It is gratifying therefore 
that so luminous and scholarly a mind as 
that of Ludwig Lewisohn has touched this 
Mr. Lewisohn has _ rein- 
orced historical study with a year of travel- 


ling through the centers of Jewish - 
tion in the Old World. October. $3.00 
ows 


The Story of the World’s 


Literature 


Mr. John Macy’s long awaited work on the 
world’s literature is at last available. This 
noted scholar has spent several years more 
than to complete it, and the work is 
authoritative in statement as it is readable 
in style. Jllustrated by Onorio Ruotolo. 

October. $5.00 


ow 


These are twelve out of forty-eight 
books that Boni and Liveright will 
publish this Fall. May we send you 
our complete list for the season? Just 
drop us a card with your name and 
address. 


GOOD oer" 
BOOKS NEWYORK.NY. 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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THE GREEN Room 
(Continued from page Iv) 


National Institute of Arts and Letters, has been a frequent 
contributor to magazines. His books include “The Call of 
the Sea,” “Under Rocking Skies” and a “Life of Paul 
Jones.” 

The article, “Soviet Russia and the Powers,” was written 
in Russia and the consequent delay in its publication 
should be taken into account. None the less it presents a 
timely view of the European situation by a trained news- 
paper man who is in the midst of it. Louris FIscHeEr is an 
American correspondent in Moscow. 

One wintry night when the snow banked high outside, a 
knock on what was not then an editorial door, drew the 
writer of this column to a meeting with a stranger who car- 
ried a letter of introduction from a very dear friend. The 
name that was spoken was already familiar through an 
acquaintance with “Romantic Germany,” “Where Speech 
Ends” and the then just published volume of poems, “Scum 
the Earth.” We learned from Roserr Haven Scuavr- 
FLER that night some of the secrets of the charm the trail 
of which he discusses so delightfully. “Peter Pantheism” 
(Macmillan) and “The Poetry Cure” (Dodd, Mead), one a 
book of essays, the other an anthology, are to be published 
in the fall. 

JosErpH WarREN Beacu is professor of English in the 
University of Minnesota. He is author, too, of “The Comic 
Spirit in George Meredith,” “The Technique of Thomas 
Hardy” and other studies in literature. The April Yale 
Review carried one of Mr. Beach’s recent essays. 

Lovtse Winicox (Mrs. J. Westmore Willcox). 
formerly on the editorial staff of the North American Re- 
view, is author and translator of many books. The review 
of “John Keats” was completed by JoHn Erskine before 
Miss Lowell’s death. Mr. Erskine is professor in the Eng- 
lish department of Columbia University, and a poet. Car- 
ROLL Mason Sparrow, whose whimsical review essay 
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GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


College girls select the Grace Dodge 
Hotel because of its distinction and 
charm, its delightful environment, con- 
venient location and exceptional facilities 
for sight-seeing. Excellent restaurant 
service. Afternoon tea. 

Moderate rates. No tipping. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


88 66 
BB 8a ag 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By RALPH V. HARLOW 
Boston University 
Scrupulously accurate in matters of 
fact, fair in the interpretation of vital 
events, and written in a style that is 
at once pungent and engaging. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By RAYMOND L. BUELL 
Harvard University 
Surveys international relations from 
the political, racial, and economic 
standpoints. A keen analysis of the 
factors and policies which control 

international life. 


THE MODERN IBSEN 
A RECONSIDERATION 
By HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
University of Pennsylvania 
A creative interpretation of Ibsen's 
last twelve social dramas. ‘The au- 
thor analyzes psychologically each 
of the significant characters, and ar- 
rives at conclusions that are reveal- 
ingly original. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street New York 


THE 
NEW DOMINION 
BOOKSHOP 


Emphasizing the worthy and the 
unique in modern literature 


AT ONE-O-SEVEN FOURTH STREET 
Charlottesville, Va. 


A few sets remain unsold. Some day 
they will be worth a premium. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
By Dr. Pamir ALEXANDER BRUCE 
5 Large Blue Volumes. $15.00 a Set 
Order from 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


A FEW COMPLIMENTS FOR THE “QUARTERLY” PRINTERS 


“It is typographically the most attractive magazine in America to-day.” 


“It is a noble piece of printing.” 


“In appearance it holds its own with the older Reviews.” 

“The most beautiful magazine I have known of in any country.” 

“I am struck by the cleanness and beauty of its physical appearance.” 

“Externally it is impressive and quite dignified; internally it is a delight to the eye.” 


Write us your printing requirements. 
THE MICHIE COMPANY, PRINTERS, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Please mention The Virginia Quarterly when writing to advertisers 
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‘“Mantles of Elijah” proves again that a scientist may write 
with a style, is professor of physics in the University of 
Virginia. HENpERSON is among other things 
the biographer of Shaw and professor at the University of 
North Carolina. F. SrrincreLtow Barr of the history 
department of the University of Virginia is a writer of fre- 
quent reviews and magazine articles. Roserr K. Goocu, 
like Mr. Barr a former Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, is an as- 
sociate professor of government in the University of. Vir- 
ginia. ABRAHAM BERGLUND is associate professor in the 
McIntire School of Commerce of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Dovucias FREEMAN, editor of the News-Leader, 
Richmond, Virginia, and president of the Southern His- 
torical Society, is especially equipped for his review of Gen- 
eral Maurice’s life of Lee; his own “Robert E. Lee” was 
dated 1922. He also edited the “Calendar of Confederate 
Papers” and “Lee’s Dispatches.” 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Advisory Editors 

Epwin A. ALDERMAN Joun Catvin METCALF 

ALBERT LEFEVRE Bruce WILLIAMS 

THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REviEW is published by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 75 cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THe Epitor oF THE VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. 

All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
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Announces for Coming Numbers 


Democracy: Whither Bound? 
George Fort Milton 


A Southern Gentleman in New England 
Caroline E. Vose 


Revolution and Poetry 
Jeannette Marks 


Men’s Women and Women’s Women 
Clemence Dane 


April Fire 
Percy MacKaye 


POETRY AND DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


To The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Atcheson L. Hench, Managing Editor, 8 West Lawn, University, Virginia 


Dear Sir: Please put my name on your list of subscribers to The Virginia Quar- 
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“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


The most recent book of ArcHIBALD HENDERSON, the bi- 
ographer of George Bernard Shaw, is “Table-Talk of G., 
B.S.” His “Washington’s Southern Tour,” just published 
in a limited edition de luxe, is reviewed in this number of the 
VirGIniA QuarteRLy. “Henry Arthur Jones: Self-Re- 
vealed” is the first of a series of dialogues with contempo- 
rary dramatists projected by Mr. Henderson, through which 
he seeks to tell the secrets of dramatic technic as revealed by 
the dramatists themselves. Readers of Tur Vrirernta 
QuaRTERLY Review will remember Mr. HEeNDERSON’s pa- 
per in the April issue on “Civilization and Progress.” Other 
essays have been appearing in many of the leading Ameri- 
can magazines within the current year. During the past 
session, he was active in his regular duties as professor at 
the University of North Carolina, but a fruitful year abroad 
had supplied him with interesting material for many papers. 
It was while in England on this leave that the conversations 
with Henry ARTHUR JONEs occurred. 

Author and editor of many books and articles, GEORGE 
McLean Harper of Princeton University is most widely 
known for his lives of Wordsworth and of Sainte-Beuve 
and his “Wordsworth’s French Daughter.” <A large part 
of last year Professor Harper spent in Greece. ‘Mars’ 
Hill and the Parthenon” is one of several papers contrib- 
uted to American and English magazines that grew out of 
the year’s travels in Europe. Mr. Harper’s successful recov- 
ery of the knowledge of the interesting facts relating to the 
French daughter of William Wordsworth is one of the 
three most romantic adventures of American scholarship 
into English literary biography. The other two are the 
Shakespearian discoveries, including the signed deposition 
in the Montjoy suit, of Dr. Wallace, and the recent spee- 
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MEMORIES AND MEMORIALS 


WILLIAM GORDON McCABE 


By Armisteap C. GoRDON 


Mr. McCabe was so closely associated with Virginia and 
the South that the events of his life must prove of deep inter- 
est, not alone to those who were his pupils and others who 
knew him personally, but also to those who have an interest 
in the stirring events in which he participated. 


This work is now in the course of publication and will be 
ready for distribution in October. It will comprise about 800 
pages, illustrated, and cloth bound in two volumes. 


Subscriptions at ten dollars the set are now being received by 


Dominion Press, INc. 
©Publishers 


109 GoverRNor STREET 


RICHMOND, Va. 


A few sets remain unsold. Some day 
they will be worth a premium. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 


By Dr. ALtexanper Bruce 


5 Large Blue Volumes. $15.00 a Set 


Order from 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


LABOR ECONOMICS 


By SOLOMON BLUM 

University of California 
The inception, development and present 
status of labor legislation, the trade union, 
and the wider aspects of the labor move- 
ment are presented lucidly and analytically. 
The philosophic grasp of the subject is firm 
and thorough; the style is clear and per- 
suasive. $4.00 
Students’ Edition $3.00 


THE MODERN IBSEN 
A RECONSIDERATION 

By HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

University of Pennsylvania 
A psychological analysis of Ibsen’s last 
twelve social dramas showing how much 
they reflect his personal experience and vicis- 
situde. A critical study of a high order. ~ 
3.75 
Students’ Edition $3.00 


AMERICA AND WORLD PEACE 
By JOHN H. CLARKE 
Former Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States 
Argues eloquently and _ persuasively that 
the United States enter the League of Na- 
tions if it sincerely desires that the last war 
truly be the Jast war. $1.50 
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nant later days of the Old South with a fine and delicate 
poetic gift. His sonnet, “September in Virginia” is born of 
his boyhood days in Bedford County. LAWRENCE LEE, for- 
erly of Montgomery, Alabama and now writing in New 
York, is known to readers of the VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
through the group of poems published in the July number. 

Since the publication of “Memoirs of a Midget”? 
DE LA Mare has become as widely recognized as a writer of 
beautiful prose fiction as he has long been as a poet. Mr. 
pE LA Mare visited America last winter and left here an im- 
pression of a personality as individual as his writings. “The 
Three Sleeping Boys of Warwickshire” will form part of 
a new book announced by his publishers for fall publication. 
The new book will be somewhat in the vein of “The Rid- 
dle,” Mr. pe Mare’s latest book of prose short-stories, 
In the opinion of many distinguished critics his prose writ- 
ings alone place Mr. pE LA Mare among the _ half-dozen 
most important living writers of England. 

A student of the English novel, Frepertck P. MAyeEr is 
a member of the English staff of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Progress and the Constitution” will. be the title of the 
book by Newron D. Baker which Scribners will publish 
this fall, including the article printed in this number of the 
VIRGINIA QuARTERLY. Its substance formed one of three 
lectures delivered last session on the William H. White 
Foundation at the University of Virginia. 

A student under Woodrow Wilson at Johns Hopkins 
University, Joun H. Latane was a close observer of the 
public life of the War President. Dr. Laranr, who heads 
the department of history at his own university, has written 
authoritatively on American history and international rela- 
tions. “From Isolation to Leadership” is one of his most 
notable publicatians. PH ALEXANDER Bruce, the dis- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ANNOUNCE 


FOR FALL PUBLICATION 


PROGRESS 
AND THE CONSTITUTION 


By Newron D. BAKER 
Former Secretary of War 


THE notable addresses delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1925 on the William H. 
White Foundation form a brilliant and provocative 
series of papers. 


Mr. Baker discusses the Constitution of the 
United States in terms of modern life. He brings 
his wide knowledge and his special experience as 
Secretary of War in the greatest crisis of the Coun- 
try’s history to explain and illustrate the problems 
of to-day in the adjusting of the Constitution to 
world conditions 


“Ready in October 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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tinguished Virginia historian, is author of the definitive 
“History of the University of Virginia.” Dr. Brucer’s 
most recent work is “Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of 
State.” Epwarp WaGENKNECHT is a member of the fae- 
ulty of the University of Washington. ALLEN W. Porrer- 
FIELD, professor in the University of West Virginia, is well- 
known for his writings on modern literature. AGNzEs 
Roruery will be remembered by readers of the Virernt 
QuarTERLY for her review in the April number. After a 
wide experience as reviewer, special writer, and editor, she 
now devotes herself to the writing of novels. “The House 
by the Wind-Mill” has recently been published in England. 
Joun Carvin is advisory editor of the 
(QUARTERLY. 
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